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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 



PUNCHINELLO, 




CHAPTEB L 

SHOWS HOW ONE OF THE AUTHOR'S ANCESTORS BECAME ACQUAINTED WITH 
TUB FAMILY OF SIGNOR FUNCHINELLO— MTSTEEIOUS BIRTH OF THE 
HERO— MARVELLOUS EVENTS. 

]pROM his earliest infancy, 
my grandfather's great- 
uncle had shown a strong 
desire for travelling; but, 
owbg to a variety of 
causes^ which it is scarcely 
worth while to record, the 
worthygentlemanreached 
the age of sixty without 
having ever pushed his 
exploring expeditions be- 
yond Greenwich Park. 
" It is really absurd," he 
would frequently say to 
himself, ^^that the man 
who of all others wishes 
most to travel should be 
the very one that has seen the least of the world. For I 
cannot flatter myself that seeing the world consists in a 
'ramble from my house in Little Britain down to Black- 
heath." In the course of time these reflections produced so 
strong an influence upo9 my grandfather's great-unde^ 
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that lie could control his feelings no longer : he aoootd- 
ingl^^started one day post-haste to Southampton, whence 
he embarked in a vessel ^ 

bound to Naples. ^-^ "^^s^^ 

Now it wad uiy worthy 
fmcestor's intention to pro- 
ceed from Naples, which 
my young readers will re- 
collect is the capital of the 
Two Sicilies, to the Levant, 
firom thence to pass into 
India, and afterwards to pay 
the American continent a 
visit ; so that, thus taUng 
all the world in his way, 
he might eventually re^am 
his snug parlour in Little 
Britain, having previously 
enjoyed a little breathing- 
time at the Cape of GochI 
Hope. But, al^ I aQ these 
stupendous projects were 
suddenly cut short ; for he 
had scarcely been in Naples three days when he died of 
apoplexy, adfiber eating too freely of macarom. 

This incident was doubly provoking ; for it put a com- 
plete stop to the projected travels of my grandfather's 
great-uncle, and deprived posterity of that truly wonderful 
narrative of his adventures which he had intended to write 
I must observe, that when Ins carpet-bag was sent back to 
England, through the courtesy of the Neapolitan autho- 
rities, the first page of a contemplated " Diary " was dis- 
covered between two shirts: this is so deeply interesting 
that I cannot help regretting the absence of all timt was to 
have followed. 

I place on record this finigment, which remains a mona 
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metit of my ancestor's splendid talents, and has a 
relation to the subject of the present volume : — 



direct 



XY grandfather's OREAT uncle's TEAYELLINO IMPRE8SI0V8. 

The First Day. — ^Arrived at Naples. . Dear i^e I 

The Seeond Day. — Dear me ! dear me ! 

The Third Day. — Went for a little trip on the waters of the bay. 
The boatman's name is Punchi. His wife has a strange little monkey, 
whom all the inhabitants, twenty-five miles round, have been to see. 

This ^f strange little monkey *' was our hero himself, who 
changed the paternal name of Punchi into the more plea- 
sant and endearing one of Punchinello; which afterwards 
was altered to the more famous denomination of Punch. 
The boatman Punchi and his wife dwelt in a little 
white cottage near the shore, where their skiff was moored* 
Tliese worthy people had been married for twenty years; 
and night and day did they deplore their childless con- 
dition. This was es- 
pecially felt by the 
poor woman, who was 
compelled to remain 
alone the greater part 
of the day, while 
her husband was em- 
ployed in fishing, or 
mrowing people about 
on the Wue waters of 
the bay. Poor Dame 
Pimchi,in her sorrow, 
had purchased a little 
cradle wherein she 
might rock alike her cares and her hopes, in waiting a 
change for the better; and sometimes she beguiled her 
solitude by singing a simple jur over the cradle, as if to 
lull a newly born infant to repose. 

One evening, while Dame Punchi was bewailing, a« 
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ugnal, that heaven had refused to blesB her with a familjr^ 

her husband — ^who was wearied of his wife's incessant com* 

pliuning, and who moreover was in liquor on that occasion 

— rose abruptly from 

his seat, and, striking 

his fist upon the table, 

exclaimed, "Why the 

dickens do n't you stop 

your mouth!'' 

" Holy Virgin, have 

mercy upon ns !" cried 

poor Dame PunchL 
Scarcely had she 

uttered these words, ^ 

when a huge cat, as ^ 

black as soot, which X 

apparently sprang from 

beneath tne bed, darted 

between the legs of the boatman^ who was tripped up and 

thrown q>rawling on the 
floor. The cat made its 
escape by the door, which 
hapnenedtobeajar. But, 
at the same moment, a 
little bird, concealed in 
the folds of the curtains, 
flew across the room, 
and, having gently 

gjcked at the hair of 
ame Punchi as it 
passed, disappeared by 
the open window. 
Before the worthy couple could recover from the flight 
which these incidents produced, another strange occur- 
rence increased their alarm ; for, all of a sudden, there 
came from the^eradle so peccdiar a cry, that it seamed as if 
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ilie being, from whose mouth it issued, had a haset>nut stock 
in its throat. 

^^Wife, do see what that is!" said Punchi, trembling 
from head to foot, and quite sobered by all these wondrous 
events, although still kept by fear in a sprawling position 
on the floor. 

Thereupon the poor woman approached the cradle in an 
agitated manner, but she was ready to die with ioy when 
ishe beheld in it a little human being rolling about and 
dapping its hands with delight. 

*' On I the dear child ! " exclaimed Dame Punchi, taking 
the diminutive creature in her arms. 

A mother's eyes are often blind to the defects of her 
offspring, and Dame Punchi was not the woman to be dis- 
heartened by the appearance of a hump or a bump more or 
less. Now this lovely child 
had but two such excrescences 
^one in front, growing from 
the chest in the form of a 
comma (9), and the other on 
the back, rising up to harmo- 
nise with the first, m the shape 
of a note of interrogation (*). ^ ,^^ 

The face was not disagreeable, "^^^g^fa^J^BPf ^\ ^ 
if we except a nose that re- ^^^j^'^^iBJKl^^^ 
sembled the beak of a parrot, 
and showed a violent inclmation 
to meet a chin curving directly 
upwards, so thatthe two features 
formed a kind of arch over a mouth as large as a door-way. 

" The dear child ! the little treasure !" repeated the 
good woman, gently caressing the dwarf-like being. 

" Let me have a look at him T said Father Punchi, who 
still persisted in retaining his recumbent posture upon the 
floor, ^'Do let me have a look at himi But, dear me I how 
ugly he isl Well, that certainly is a son to be proud of^ 
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' T^^^ 



with his hump behind and his bump before I And he » 
not even ashamed of that precious nose of his I Give me 

the brat) and 111 throw him 
into the sea I 

But, dear young readers, this 
was easier said than done; for, 
scarcely had Father Punch! 
thus expressed his kind inten- 
tions, when the little fellow 
sprang from his mother's arms^ 
and it would have done your 
hearts good to see how he 

SmboUed about with his 
nny spindle-legs, making 
mich ffrimaces all the time that it was enough to kill one 
with bughing. Then, on a sudden, he threw himself for^ 
ward, and balancing lus little person on the bump before, 
turned round with the rapidity of a teetotum. When he 
had done this, he fell at the feet of Father Punchi, and 
pulled him gently by the 
Deard, making the most 
curious face in the world 
at the same instant. 

This was irresistible! 
Father Punchi, who had 
never laughed so much 
before in all his life, and 
who, by the by, had a 
pain in his side for a week 
afterwards, was softened 
in a moment. 

"Egadl" cried he to 
his wife, as he embraced the little being tenderly, so that 
the good woman was quite overjoyed, "even if he has the 
hump of a dromedary I shall keep him, for he amuses me 
exceedingly.'' 




OHAPTEB IL 



OF TOUMO PUVCHIlfELLO— BOW WM OOM *• 
COURT — THE ADYEMTURB OF A DONKEY THAT DID NOT DANCE THB 
TIOHT ROPE — THB MANNER IN WHICH PUNCHINELLO DISMISBSS THB 
MBORO AMBASSADOR. 




FTER SIX weeks had eh ^ 
little Punchinello bore the ap- 
pearance of being at least six- 
teen years old; so rapid was his 
growth, and so precocious his 
intellect He could speak wisely 
on a variety of subjects, he rea- 
soned with great clearness on all 
topics, and he frequently puzzled 
his parents by the questions he 
puttotheuL His father, perceiv- 
ing the prc^ess that he made, 
was resolved to bring him up as a street porter ; for the dear 
diild, charming as he was, caused some slight difference in 
the domestic economy of the cottage, and since good luck 
would have it that he should grow so quickly, it was 
deemed wise to profit thereby. Accordingly, Father 
Punchi said to him one morning at breakfast, ^^ irunchinello^ 
my boy, you are now big enough to get your own living, 
and I should advise you to go £)wn to the quays and look 
out for work. You wUl make a good thing of it by 
carrying travellers' baggage." 

*^ Do n't talk such nonsense,** exclaimed Punchinello 
respectfully, ^^ I have got another project in my head." 
^ And what may that be ?" demanded the father. 



•* I mean to ^o to court," was the reply. 
^Egadl" cned tl;^ boatman^ laughing heartiljt 



to 
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oottrt, eb? But how will you get there, little monkejrf 
for you must know very well that I have no interest in 
that quarter." 

**I will present myself, without any introduction at 
all,'' rejoined Punchinello. 

"And why do you wish to go to court?" 

** That is easily explained. As I have a hump before 
and a hump behind, I ought to learn to read and write ; 
and, please God, I may become so learned, that people, 
when they hear me talk, will forget my deformities. You 
are too poor to pay for my schooling, and therefore I hope 
the king will take charge of the expenses of my education. 
I am almost certain of being able to persuade him to do 
this for me ; but, in order to make sure of success, I must 
have a donkey." 

"A donkey!" cried Father Punchi and Dame Punchi, 
as it were in the same breath. "Where do you suppose 
we are to procure a donkey ? Perhaps you fancy it is easy 
to pick one up in the streets?" 

" Nonsense, my dear father ! " cried Punchinello. " Sell 
your cottage, and rest assured that before night-fal l y ou 
shall have one mudi larger and better form^ed. With 
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the produce of the sale of this hovel, you can buy me s 
nice little donkey." 

'^E^d! ^our son is stark staring mad, wife,** cried 
Father I^uncm. " Plague take him, and his donkey 1" 

" It is you yourself who are a donkey. Master Punchi,* 
exclaimed the good woman : ^^ may not our son understand 
these things better than you?** 

In a word, my dear yoimg friends, after an hour'^ 
dispute. Father Punchi was won over by a caper which 
Punchinello cut at a lucky moment : the house was forth- 
with disposed of; a donkey was purchased ; and the result 
was anxiously awaited by JPunchmello's parents. 

The moment the little being was in possession of the 
much-coveted animal, he leapt upon its back as nimbly as 
a rider at Astley's. But whither was he going? Straight 
to the king's palace, followed at a short distance by his 
father and motner, who, having sold their house, now foimd 
themselves abroad in the wide world. The people also 
gathered near and formed in procession, shouting loudly all 
the while ; for this was no common sight. There was 
Punchinello, with his two humps, his tight-fitting coat, red 
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on one ride and yellow on the other, his red slippers and his 

filt cocked hat, cantering along with a dignified air. When 
e reached the vicinity of the palace the procession consisted 
of at least three thousand persons, without reckoning the 
dogs, the cats, and the butterflies. 

The king, hearing the loud 
shouting of the people, ran 
to his balcony, and all his 
court placed themselves at 
the windows, anxious to leam 
what object the strange hump* 
back had in view. Then 
Punchinello bowed three 
times to the king and the 
royal family, and made a sign 
with his hand that he was 
about to speak. ^* Hush I 
Silence I" cried the multi- 
tude. 

^^Sire," exclaimed Punchi- 
nello, in his hoarse tone« 

^*""* ~ ** ladies, gentlemen, and good 

people all, I have the honour to inform you that, with the 
permission of his majesty, my donkey now present will 
dance upon the tight-rope. The rope shall be stretched 
in the air fifty-one feet from the ground, and your humble 
servant Punchinello will mount the noble animal during 
this extraordinary exhibition.'* 

"Bravo I bravo!" shouted the people, clapping their 
hands, joyfully. " Long life to Punchinello 1 long life to 
the donkey I long life to the king !" 

"But when shall all this be done, my humpbacked 
friend ?" asked the king, after bowing to the multitudes in 
acknowledgjment of their kind wishes; "for I do not 
hesitate to confess, in the presence of my people, that I am 
impatient to behold this strange feat." 
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*'Sre,'' answered Punchinello, "the exUlniakm shall 

take place this evening at seven o'clock, if your majesty 

will have the goodness to order 
the lord steward of your mar 
jesty's household to supply 
me with all that I shall require, 
namely, a rope, two poles to 
fasten it to, and a ladder to 
ascend by,** 

" Certainly," said the gracious 
monarch ; " let the lord steward 
come forward." 
You must know, dear readers, 
that this lord steward, whose 
name was Bugolino, was an 
ill-natured nobleman, uni- 
versally hated throughout the 
kingdom on account of the 
evil qualities of his disposition, 
and the cruelty of his amuse- 
ments. On one occasion he 
had ordered Father Pimchi to 
be bastinadoed almost to death, 

upon the absurd pretext that the poor man had trod on the 

toe of one of his lordship*s horses. 

" My Lord Bugolruo, V said the king, " I desire you to 

make all the arrangements which this interesting humpback 

requires. Should your negligence deprive me of this 

twilight diversion, I will have you hanged within an hour. 

But if Punchinello shall have promised what he cannot 

perform, he shall be hanged instead." 

*^ Sire, I agree to those terms,** said Punchinella 

** Let food be given both to him and his donkey," ex* 

daimed the king. 

Punchinello was accordingly conducted into one of the 

courts of the palace, and a servant brought him some 
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choice morsels from the royal table, i/^hereof Father and 
j^ime Punch! had the larger share, as the reader may well 




sappose. These poor people, however, were far from being 
at their ease, for they could not possibly ima^e how 
Punchinello would persuade his donkey to dance on a 
tight-rope elevated fifty-one feet in the air. They therefore 
already fancied their dear little humpback hung up hard 
and fast, for having made a fool of the king. 

**Shal-la-ballah!'* cried Punchinello, "do not alarm 
yourselves ; eat, drink, and be merry, for I will take care 
what I am about." 

The evening soon came. By order of the lord steward, 
two enormous poles had been raised in the court-yard of 
the palace ; and a strong rope was fastened tighdy from 
one to the other. Three magnificent pavilions, lined with 
gold brocade, and carpeted with the royal standard, had 
been also erected with marvellous promptitude. The 
members of the court took their places on the benches 
prepared for them, and the king was seated upon his 
throne in the central pavilion. The multitude filled a 
vast epwce. There were the worthy citizens crowded pell* 
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mcll together, upon tables, chairs, carts, and hcmse-tops; 
many of them, too, supporting their wives and children 
vpon their backs. 




Suddenly a shout burst from the crowd, ''Here he 
comes! here he comes I" And, sure enough, Punchinello 
appeared, mounted upon his dcmkey, which trotted briskly 
forward, while he himself bowed right and left to the 
company. My Lord Bugolino, who remained in the 
court-yard in order to see that nothing was wanting to 
render the arrangements complete, held the stirrup while 
Punchinello dismounted; a ladder stood against one of 
the poles to which the cord was fastened : Punchinello 
ascended with the activity of a monkey, and was at the 
top in no time. Then he waved his hat gracefully to the 
multitude below ; and the people cried, ^^ Bravo ! bravo I 
Look I the donkey is going to dance now ! and yet it is a 
strange ideal Will he dance with his four legs? and must 
he have a pole to balance himself?" And all this time 
Lord Bugolino held the donkey by the bridle at the foot 
of the ladder. 

"Now, Punchinello, my good friend," exclaimed the 
king, growing impatient, "you have bowed and scraped 
quite enough. Begin the exhibition; I am dying with 
euriofiity.^ 
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••Sire,** replied Punchinello, from the eminence on 
which he was perched, " I am ready." 

After waiting a few moments, and perceiving chat 
Punchinello did not move an inch, the King exclaimed 
angrily, "Well, humpback, what are you stopping for? 
do you want any thing ?^ 

" Saving your presence, sire,** was the humble reply, 
•* I want the donkey." 

" Whatl you want the donkey?" ejaculated the mo- 
narch, growing more and more passionate. " Are you endea« 
vouring to mdte a fool of me ? Did you not promise that 
the donkey should dance the tight-rope ? " 

" And I can safely repeat that promise, sire," rejoined 
Punchinello ; " all I require is, that the donkey may be 
brought up to me; for if I know how to make the animal 
dance the tight-rope to perfection, I am completely igno- 
rant of the way to induce him to walk up a ladder. I 
only undertook the dancing part, sire; the rest is the 
business of your lord steward. He agreed that all necea- 
Bary arrangements should be complete ; and, shal-krballah ! 
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it is precisely the most important one of the whole thai 
he has omitted I" 

At these words all the members of the court burst out 
laughing, and the people clapped their hands; for there 
was not a soul present who was not delighted with the 
embarrassment of my Lord Bugolino. Even the king 
himself sat laughing upon his throne until the tears ran 
down his august cheeks, and he was compelled to wipe his 
eyes several times ere he could utter a word. 

"My Lord Bugolino, do you hear?" at length ex- 
claimed his majesty; "hasten to fulfil the very proper 
demand which Punchinello makes upon you." 

" But, sire," — said Lord Bugolino, ready to burst with 
rage. 

*'No answer, my lord," interrupted the monarch; 
**make the donkey ascend the ladder.'* 

Lord Bugolino accordingly dragged the animal to the 




foot of the ladder, and tried to persuade the poor beast to 
mount; but the donkey naturculy remained as obstinate 
as ever. 

** Gee up, gee up 1" cried Lord Bugolino. 

^Hee haw, hee haw !" answered uie donkey, braying 
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witli all his might, which created much laughter amongst 
the assembled crowd. 

«< Wretched animal I" ejaculated the lord steward; 
•* mil you mount the ladder ? Gee up ! ** 

" Hee haw, hee haw 1" repeated the animal, setting its 
fore feet firmly, and then drawing its body back so that its 
haunches almost touched the ground* 

" Vile beast !" cried the lord steward, surveying the 
donkey with desperate vexation ; then, going behind the 
animal, he endeavoured to push it forvirard with all his 
strength, until he became quite purple in the face, and 
seemed ready to burst. 

" Hee haw, hee haw l** brayed the obstinate beast. 

" There, then ; take this — and this — and this," roared 
Lord Bugolino, striking desperate hard blows upon the 
animal's hmd quarters. But this time the donkey nad got 
the best of it in spite of the thrashing; for he suddenly 




kicked out his hind legs, and laid my Lord Bugolino, high 
steward of the royid household, sprawling upon the 
ground. 

" Bravo ! bravo 1" sKouted the populace, unable to re- 
strain their joy. 

Quickly as thought, PunchineUo descended from his 
perch, and raised my Lord Bugolino, who was not seriously 
nurt, although he pretended to be so in order to have an 
excuse for hurrying away to the most retired part of the 
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palace. Punchinello made only one bound to readi the 
royal pavilion, where, prostrating himself before the king, 
he implored pardon, with so comical an expression of 
penitence, that the king, who was that day in a merciful 
numour, replied, ^^ Well then, little joker, I will forgive 




you; but it is only on condition that you will exercise 
your extraordinary powers of invention, so as to release 
me from the terrible dilemma I am placed in with respect 
to the marriage of my daughter.** 

It is Tiere necessary to acquaint our readers with the 
precise nature of the dilemma in which so mightjr a king 
found himself involved, and the particulars of which were 
well known to all Naples. A few years previously, the 
monarch, being threatened with invasion by a Turkish 
fleet, had demanded succour, in the shape of men and 
money, of the King of the Negroes. The King of the 
Negroes had responded favourably to this solicitation, 
upon condition that he should receive in exchange the 
hand of the Princess of Naples, who was considered a per- 
fect miracle of beauty, as soon as she reached a marriage- 
able age. The King of Naples, urged by the pressing 
nature of his position, had been compelled to accept this 

B 2 
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conditioiH tnd ihe 
Turks were eventu- 
ally cut to pieces by 
the combined forces 
of the two sovereigns. 
Since that period the 
princess liad grown 
up ; and, on the venr 
day when Punchi- 
ndlo appeared at the 
court of Naples, the 
ambassador of the 
King of the Negroes 
had arrived with great 
pomp in the city, at- 
tended by a train of 
five hundred black 

gentlemen, clad in tigers' skins, and wearing gold 

rings on their necks, their arms^ and their ancles* Now 

this ambassador came with the 

simple and sole object of 

claiming the unhappy princess 

in the name of the king, his 

mj^ter. So ill-assorted a mar- 
riage was contemplated byall 

Naples with sorrow and indig- 
nation; for, in proportion as 

the princess was favoured with 

both mental and personal 

beauties, so was the King of 

the Negroes marked by all 

kinds of deformity. 

Accordingly a murmur of 

approbation rose amongst the 

crowd, when Punchinello thus 

answered his majesty: — ** Sire. 
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H would be flownri^ht cmelty to* send tlie princess, who 
is a perfect 6tar of beauty, amongst the lions, tigers, and 
negroes." 

^^ That is also my idea, good himipback," said the king; 
while the princess turned aside to wipe away the tears 
which dimmed her beauteous eyes. "But what can I do, 
for I have pledged my word? In plain Italian, my honour 
is compromised." 

"What!" ejaculated Punchinello, "does the treaty 
merely record the obligations which bind your majesty ? 
Has the King of the Negroes no condition to fulfil on 
his side?" 

"Alas!" answered the sovereign, "in the dilemma in 
which the approach of the Turks involved me, I promised 
all that was asked of me ; and I am, moreover, bound to 
give my daughter a dowry into the bargain. As for my 
intended son-in-law, he was no doubt determined to make 
merry at my cost ; and he accordingly added an ironical 
clause to the treaty, whereby he binds himself to give the 
princess nothing save a pair of slippers to be made of the 
most rare material which I can devise, so long as it really 
exists on the face of the earth." 

"Shal-la-ballah!" shouted Punchinello. "Dry your 
tears, beautiful princess! the King of the Negroes shall not 
even touch you with the tip of his little finger. Sire^ 
allow me to speak to this ambassador. It will not be long 
ere I send his black excellency away with all his sable 
bodyguard" • 




M THE LIPB OP PUNCHINELLO. 

He king, with a slight shake of the head, which im- 
plied a doubt as to the result, sent to desire the presence 
of the negro ambassador, who, together with all his suite, 
occupied the pavilion on the left nand. The moment his 
black excellency and Punchinello were face to face— and 
m yery strange pair of faces it was too«-the latter spoke 




fai ihe following manner : — ^^'lUastrious envoy, yon are no 
doubt a man of great intellect ; I therefore feel convinced 
that it is not your wish to carry off that beautiful princess 
against her inclination ? ** 

** My instructions are to take her away with me, and 
I shall obey them," returned the ambassador rudely. 

" Very well," continued Punchinello ; ** and yet it will 
be an easy matter for your excellency to restore happiness 
to the hearts of the king, the queen, and the princess, 
without offending your master. Your excellency may tell 
his sable majesty, for instance, that the princess has suddenly 
become so ugly that she quite disgusted you; or that m 
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luui gone mad; or has taken to drinking; or has manied 

some one else; or even that she has got a couple of Iramps, 

like me ; or any thing else you choose." 

*' A thousand thunders I" cried the ambassador; '^whj 

do you both^ me with your humps? '^ 

^^ Shal-la-ballahl'' ejaculated iPunchinello; ^'is this the 

pig that we have got by the ears ? Well, be it so. Now, 

most noble ambassador, are you not bound by treaty to 

present the princess a pair of slippers made of any material 

she may choose?" 

'* Precisely so," ^answered the ambassador; ''that is^ 

upon condition the materiab chosen be in existence on 

the earth!" 

'' Better and better !" exclaimed PunchineUo; ''and if 

you refuse a pair of slippers made of the material so sped- 

ned, there is to be no marriage ?" 

"You have spoken correctly," returned the envoy, 

laughing with an insolent air of defiance. 

" Now then, most conscientious ambassador," cried 

Punchinello, "the princess has so good a taste that she 

fancies nothing upon earth to be equal in beauty to your 

ekin, both on accoimt of its jet black hue, and its ffiossy 

brilUancy. Will your excellency, 
therefore, order a pairof slippers^ 
double-soled, to be immediately 
made of that rare and costly mate- 
rial? Should you, however, pr^ 
fer keeping your skin for your 
own personal use, make to your 
master what excuse you choose 
provided he leaves us quiet in 
future. That is all I have to 
say: so eood night — go and be 
skinned dsewhere if you will." 
The ambassador, who, no doubt, 

had strong reasons for not being skinned alive, decamped 
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as fast as his 1^ would carry hlm^ and embarked oil 
board^the ship tiiat brought him^ followed by all his 
negro gentlemen* Indeed^ such was his haste to depart^ 




that he forgot to pay his debts. The King of Naples, 
however, was so rejoiced at this happy event, that he 
announced his intention of paying them from his own 
private purse, so that no one might be injured by the hur- 
ried flight of the ambassador. 

Meantime Punchinello was the object, of a thousand 
copgratulations and tokens of friendship on the part of the 
courtiers; for they naturally supposed that he would 
immediately rise high in the royal favour. And« sure 
enough, the king desired him on the spot to specify the 
nature of the recompense which he desired in return for 
the important service rendered to the royal family. 

" Sire," said Punchinello, " I reqmre four things of 
your majesty. The first is, that you will receive . me 
amongst your pages, and give me masters to instruct me in 
all the services * 

'* Grranted,'' exclaimed the king. 

" The second is, that my donkey, to whom I owe so 
much, may not in future be compelled to turn the mill, 
but that he be permitted to graze in your royal meadows." 

'^He shall eat of his M of my pastures," said the 
king. 

<«The thirdf" continued PunchineUo, ^is, that your 
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majesty ^11 enable mj father and mother to liye in com- 
fort for the rest of their days.* 

** Granted most wilUngly,'* said the king. ** What 19 
your fourth request?" 

*^ The fourth is, that your majesty will permit me to 
kiss the hand of the princess." 

And every one was delighted with the prudence and 
wit of Punchinello. 

The king was graciously pleased to allow him to kiss 
the fair hand of his daughter; and the princess, smiling 
with all her heart, held out her hand to the happy little 
humpback, who gently touched the four fingers with his 
lips ; but, on reaching the thumb, he threw aside all cere* 
monj^ and smacked it right cordially. 




CHAPTEB in. 



traCBimiLLO mCOMEl the kino's page — THE nOLEE lAUOHAHB 
ADTBWTUKES OV MT LORD BUOOLIHO— FIRST LAUGHABLE ADTBHTinUI 
— WMC HlE BLLO^l SECRET. 




THAT very same evening 
Punchinello took up his 
abode in the king's pidace, 
and became a royal page. 
BUs father and mother were 
not neglected; for the king 
' gave them a pretty little 
cottage which stood in th6 
royal gardens, and was 
shaded by orange-trees. 
Dame Punchi had nothing 
to do but spin golden and 
silken thread for the 
princess, who often caUed, 
during her morning walks 
in the garden, to chat with 
the good old couple. 
The young pages, who were Punchinello's companion^, 
were at first mclined to joke with him on account of his 
humps and ugly face ; but, in a short time, they all be- 
came his friends ; for some were afraid of his wit, and the 
rest loved him because he was very good-natured. When 
a person is both clever and good, he is sure to be liked by 
every one ; and no one thinks of looking whether such a 
person be handsome or ugly. 

Punchinello, according to his request, was provided 
with masters to teach him all things useful : he knew very 
well that natural talents are of little value unless assistea 
.by learning; and he made up his mind to gain so much 
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knowledge, that persons would never think of looking at 

his humps and ugly face when he was talking to them. 

Already his powers of invention had made the king very 

fond of him, and the 
princess very friendly 
with him. Indeed, the 
princess, ever since that 
evening when he did 
her so great a service, 
by sending off the ne- 
gro ambassador, always 
gave him something or 
other very nice wnen 
she met him, and, most 
frequently, oranges, of 
which Punchinello was 
very fond. 

In spite of this kind- 
ness, Punchinello did not escape some little annoyances; 

for he had a dreadful enemy m the person of my Lord 

Ernest Bugolino, who never 

forgave him for having made 

his lordship the laughing- 
stock of the court. Now this 

bad man Bugolino, by virtue 

of his office of lord steward, 

had to look after the pages, 

and see that they did their 

duty; and he was always 

thinking how he could set 

the king against our poor 

little friend with the two 

humps. When any trick ^^ 

was played in the palace, — ^^w^^^^yS? 4^ 

if, for instance, some lord put 

hifl hand into his pocket, and found a mouse nibbling at • 
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nut ; or if an ambassador walked gravely into the king^s 
presence, dragging a little cart made of card- board, and 
fastened to the train of his robe — whenever such things as 
these happened, then Lord Bugolino always said, " Ah ! 
any one can see that Master Punchinello has had a hand 
in this." But as the king seldom took any notice of what 
the lord steward said about Punchinello, this wicked noble- 
man made up his mind to ruin the poor little hiunpback by 
means of some vile trick or another. 

He knew that the king was very fond of a little bird^ 
the colour of fire, which the Sultan of Bengal had sent 
him; now this little bird was silent all day, but when 
evening came and the dew began to fall, it would warble 
the most beautiful airs, which delighted every one who 
heard them. 

Lord Bugolino, like all stupid and wicked people, hated 
music ; so one day he twisted the neck of the little warbler 
of Bengal, and went 
and hid it under 
Punchinello's bed. 
The next morning, 
as every one in the 
palace was wonder- 
ing what could have 
become of the poor 
little bird. Lord Bu- 
goUno sent a servant 
to search the rooms 
where the 




slept, and, of course, the dead body of the bird was found 
under Punchinello's bed, because his lordship had put 
it there. You may guess how angry the king was when 
he heard this, and he ordered Lord Bugolino to have 
Punchinello well flogged with fifty lashes on the part 
where such punishments are generally inflicted* 

Punchinello was greatly vexed at the affiront thus pai 
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upon faim, and he made 
up his mind to revenge 
himself in some way or 
another upon Lord Bu- 
golino. He noticed this 
nobleman was a great 
dandy in his dress> and 
thought himself very 
handsome ; now this was 
a weak point which the 
humpback resolved to 
attack. 

The very next morning the walls of the palace> inside 
and out, were found covered with a vast number of pla- 
cards containing these words : — 



IN ▲ FEW DATS WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

THE SEVENTY-THREEAND-A-HALF WAYS OF 
TYING A CRAVAT. 

BY LORD BUGOLINO. 



The whole court laughed heartily at the expense of his 
lordship, who had no great difficulty in guessing the autljpr 
of this squib. 

On another occasion, when the king gave a grand ball, 
this wicked nobleman, who was very vain of the lightness 
with which he danced, suddenly found himself unable to 
lift up his feet just at the very moment when he wanted to 
perform a favourite polka step, for the soles of his shoes 
had been secretly covered with a kind of Wax, which stuck 
fast to the floor when it became heated. It required four 
strong men-servants to move the nobleman from the spot; 
and when he went to wipe the perspiration from his face, 
for he was very warm through rage and shame, he rubbed 
his cheeks with a handkerchief that had been strewed with 
soot. Presently he looked at himself in the glass, and, aa 
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you mmj suppose, he was the odIj one m the room who did 
not langh at his face which was as black as a sweep's. 

Some time after this provoking adventure, the conver- 
sation in the king*s apartment turned upon the rich dress 
and fine appearance of Lord Bugolino. 

** Yes, he does wear very nice clothes,*' said Punchinello^ 
^* and he may be very handsome : though no one, seeing 
him dressed, would fancy that there was any thing the 
matter with him." 

" What is the matter with him?" asked the king. 
"Your majesty cannot be ignorant of t?iat, surely?** 
said the cunning little humpback. 
" What do you mean ?" 

** Sire, any one of your majesty's courtiers will explain 
it." 

The king then questioned his courtiers, but one and all 
declared that they did not know what Punchinello meant. 
His majesty was dying with curiosity, so he pressed the 
page to speak out. 

" Sire," said Punchinello, " I thought that this matter 
was well known, but as I alone appear to know any thing 
about it, it is better for me to keep the secret." 

"I promise not to 
betray it, if you will 
tell me," cried the 
king. "Indeed, as 
your sovereign, I 
command you." 
Punchinello then put 
his lips to the king's 
^ ears, and said in a 
whisper, " Sire, the 
Lord Ernest Bugo- 
lino is covered with 
small feathers." 
"What !" exclaimed the king, ** covered with feathers I 
Is it possible?* 
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€t Yery possible, sire. He is completely covered like a 
bird, every where, save on his head, neck, and hands." 

" Well ! now I am no longer astonished that he should 
dance with so much liffhtTiess/'' said the king; *'but, fea- 
thers, indeed ! It is really wonderful 1" 

" Sire, his lordship is covered; and when he sits down, 
your majesty may suppose that he does not find himself 
very much at his ease." The king burst out into a loud 
laugh, rubbing his hands merrily together. The lords 
and ladies of the court who were present saw the king 
laugh ; and, of course, supposing that Punchinello's secret 
must be something very good, they, one after the other, 
took him aside, and begged him to admit them to Im 
confidence. 

" I will tell you the secret with pleasure," said Punchi- 
nello, giving the same answer to each ; " but only on con- 
dition that you will not reveal it again." 

Then he related the same 
story he had told the king ; 
and, thanks to this method 
of confiding his secret, 
under the pledge of silence, 
to every one, there was not 
a soul in the palace, down to 
the scullions, who had not 
speedily learnt that Lord 
Earnest Bugolino was co- 
vered with feathers beneath 
his garments. It is from 
this circumstance, that all 
secrets, which are not faith- 
fully kept, have ever since 
been called, " Punchzneiys secrets.^^ 

In due course Lord Bugolino entered the royal apart- 
ment to play cards with the king. His presence was the 
signal for st^ed laughter, connmg glances, and rc^uish 
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smiles^ the real cauao 
of all which his lord- 
ship was very far from 
suspecting. Some per-, 
sons present even went 
so far as to stand 
upon tiptoe and look 
down his back, be- 
neath his lace collar^ 
in order to see where 
the feathers began. 
The worst of aU this, 
in respect to Lord Bogolino, was, that, having lost several 
games, he observed, " xour majesty, I have just been well 
plucked.'' 

At these words every one present burst into a fit of 
laughter ; and the king oould not help saying, ^^ Well, my 
dear Ernest, you hav^ done quite right." 

Lord Bugolino, who could not make out what the^ all 
meant with their laughter and their strange observations, 
retired to his own apartments to reflect on these mortify- 
ing events. 

Punchinello did not, however, think his chastisement 
repaid by the tricks he had abfeady played on Lord Bugo- 
lino. He had noticed that every evening, at the same 
hour, this nobleman went in secret to a beautiful arbour, 
in one corner of the royal gardens, and dug up the earth 
in a certain spot. Punchinello, who was curious to learn 
the meaning of this, turned up the earth in the same place, 
and discovered a bag of gold. Lord Ernest was a miser; 
and, fearful of being robbed (for wicked people are always 
suspicious), he had buried ms money. Punchinello was 
much too honest to think for a single moment of taking 
what did not belong to him : he accordingly covered up 
the treasure as he h^ foimd it, and then hs^tened, leaping 
and skipping joyfully along, to the king, who was at 
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tapper in liis great marble halL ^* What is there newP** 
demanded the sovereign, when he saw Punchinello. 

** Sire," answered the himipback, in a low voice, ** your 
lord steward must belong to some family of birds. He is 
not only covered with feathers; but — ^he goes &rther still 
— he lays eggs!" 

** What !" cried his majesty ; " do you mean to tell me 
that Lord Bugolino lays eggs?" 

" Sire," said Punchinello, " it is very certain that he 
does really lay eggs." 

** Nonsense I" exclaimed the king, greatly surprised. 
**Sire," added the mischievous little page, "if your 
majesty will come with me to-morrow evening, all doubts 
(m this point shall be cleared up." 

On the following evening, the king and Punchinello 
passed through the gardens together, his majesty feeling 

very curious to see his lord 
steward lay eggs. When 
they reached uie arbour, 
they concealed themselves 
amongst the trees, and soon 
saw Lord Ernest drawing 
near. He entered the ar- 
bour yery cautiously, look- 
ing about him on all sides; 
then, with his back turned 
towards the place where the 
king and Pimchinello were 
concealed, he stooped down 
to bury some more money.^ 
"Upon my honour," whispered the king to Punchi- 
nello, " I do really believe that you are quite right. This 
is the funniest thing I ever knew I A man niust have 
very little to do when he amuses himself by laying eggs. 
But why the dickens does he dig up the ground?" 
«He is burying the eggs," replied Punchinello, 
o 
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''Aikl I see,'' said the kbg, twiddHi^ his fbrefinffem 

in a very serious manner. *' ThBte can be no doubt oi it; 

my lord steward lays eggs." 

At this moment the nobleman rose, and retired dowlf » 

thinking of his hid- 
den treasure. The 
king lost no time in 
entering the arbour, 
while Punchinello 
lighted a lantern. 
"Here is the place," 
said the king. 
** Very well,* re- 
turned Punchinello; 
and, with his knife, 
he began to dig up 
the earth, but not in 

the precise spot wh^re he knew the gold to be buried. 
" Goodness gracious I" cried the king, all on a sudden, 

as he watched the proceeding with the most lively interest; 

"here is one egg! nere 

is another! here is a 

third 1 here is a fourth ! " 

— and, thus countinj^ 

them one after another, 

he found as many as 

twelve. " By my royal 

crown," continued his 

noajesty, turning them 

over with the tips of 

his fingers, "one might 

almost think they were 

turkeys' eggs." 

Thisgreatsovereign 

was not very far wrong ; for Punchinello had taken tbem 

in the morning from the royal turkeys' nests. 
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*n^ell, I lE^iall take th^n awaj," exdaimed the king; 
•* and I know very well what I sh^ do wilh them." 

He accordingly held up his purple i^pbe like an apron^ 
«D as to carry the ^gs in safety ; and in this way fa^ re- 
tamed to the palace, attended by Punchinello, who held 
'Ae lantern. 

Now there was at Naples, my dear young readercf, a 
oollege of twelve learned men, whose buaness it was to 
look into every thing wonderful or strange that might 
occur. The king sent that very same evening to order the 
twdve learned men to come to^ the palace without delay; 
and, on dieir arrival, be explained to them the singular 

event he had witnessed 




by means of Punchinello, 
[e also placed the ej 



2. 

before them. A small 
stove was brought in; 
one of the eggs was plain 
boiled; the rest were made 
into an omelette; and 
three of the most learned 
of the wise men were 
formed into a committee 
of taste. From the re- 
port of these sages, the president of the college gave the 
following opinion to the ting : — 

" Although the eggs of the Lord Ernest Bugolino have 
the shape of turkeys' eggs, they differ completely In their 
taste. Their flavour is that of pine-apples; and as so 
wonderfol a thing ought to be fully explamed, his lordship 
is prayed, in the name of the king, and for the advance- 
ment of science, to appear before a spedal committee, 
which, being divided into several sections^ may visit foreign 
colleges, and thus obtain a complete explanation of me 
aubject." 

Li spite of the lateness of the hour^ some of the learned 
c2 
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men went straiglit to acquaint Lord Bngolino with the 
• president's opinioiL The nobleman was in bed ; but the 
moment the message was delivered to him he jumped up^ 
and began skipping about like a madman, so that me wise 
men began to suspect that Punchinello had deceived them 
all; for they now saw very clearly that Lord Bugolino 
had not a single feather upon his body, and it was but fair 
to suppose that the story of the eggs was untrue alsa 
We cannot say who looked the more foolish, — Lord Bugo- 
lino, or the learned men ; it is, however, certain that they 
one and all made up their minds to punish Master Punchi- 
nello for the absurd trick which he had played thenu 
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•ECOHD lAUOHABLB ADYKNTURB OT LORD BUGOLINO^WBAT HAmNB» 
TO TBB WIGS OP THIS NOBLBMAN AND THB TWBLYB LBARMBD MBB. 

Next moming Lord Bugolino, followed by the twelve 
learned men, presented himself to the king, who, in spite 
of his dignity, could not help laughing in nis sleeve when 

he saw them all 



come in. The lord 
steward, speaking 
in the name of the 
whole body, as- 
sured his majesty 
that ^^the state 
would be shortly 
ruined, if the im- 
pudence of Mas- 
ter Punchinello were not put an end to, for nothing was 
sacred in the eyes of the humpback. He has already found 
means to turn the respectable body of wise men, and even 
myself (the lord steward), into ridicule before the court 
and city. In a short time, if he be not punished, we shall 
see him make a laughing-stock even of your majesty; 
and we therefore pray your majesty to chastise this great 
offender, so as to save the country and the throne from ruin.'* 
The king, upon hearing this discourse, wore a serious 
aspect, and ordered Punchinello to be brought before him. 
" Master page," said the king, ** I must frankly admit 
that your last joke gave me much amusement ; I even 
laughed with the queen, as we talked about it, during a 
great part of the night. It is not the less certain, how- 
ever, that you made fools of us all — of me as well as of 
those learned gentlemen. This is very wrong, and is 
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likely to set a bad example. I caimot» therefore, help ordep- 
ing you, my poor little hnmpbaok, to receive five hundred 

blows of a Bdck 
upon the soles of 
your feet" 
"Sire," exclaim- 
ed Punchinello, 
"may I be at 
least permitted to 
choose the kind of 
stick with which 
I am to be chas- 
tised?" 

"You may," an- 
swered the kin^. 
" Then, sire, I beg that it may be a sugar-stick," said 
Punchinello. 

" No, no," cried the king, severely ; " we are not joking 
at present. I am, moreover, in no humour for mirth; be- 
cause the princess, my daughter, has been for some days 
plunged into a profound melancholy, of which the physi- 
cians declare she must shortly die, if we do not find means 
to make her laugh. And this is impossible! The poor 
creature is as gloomy as death. Nothing calls a smile to 
her lips." 

"1 will make her laugh !" ejaculated Punchinello. 
"You! canyon make my daughter laugh?" 
" This very day, sire." 

" Well and good," said the king. "At that rate I 
will forgive you the five hundred slaps with the stick; 
but if you do not succeed you shall receive a thousand. 
" Gentlemen," added the King, turning towards Lord 
Bugolino and the twelve wise men, "ye shall be the 
umpires." 

" I hope that they wiU," said Punchinello to himself. 
Wh^DL the monarch adced the humpback if he required 
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any ihiiiff to aflost him iu doing what he had propoaedt 
Punchinello odd, that all he wanted waa about nfteen 
pigeons from the royal dove-cotes. The king gave him leave 
to take them ; and all the court went immediately into the 

gardens. The princess placed 
herself at a window, in obe- 
dience to a positive order 
which the king gave her; for 
she had no heart for any 
?t:^ amusement ; and it was quite 
i. wretched to see how pale and 
^ thin she had grown, while 
her eyes were always filled 
i^ with tears, caused by her 
melancholy state of mind. 

*' It is very dear," said the people on all sides, '^ that the 
fear of the five hundred slaps has turned poor Punchinello's 
head ; for he never can mate our sweet princess laugh.'* 

But it was chiefly from Lord Bugolmo and the twelve 
learned men that Punchinello received the most cutting 
taunts, and the most cruel jokes; for 
having undertaken so hopeless a task. 
Punchinello shortly made his ap- 
pearance, bearing on his back a large 
cage in which there were fifteen of 
the tojbI pigeons. 

" What IS he going to do?" said 
the king. ^< Alas I my daughter does 
not laugh ; and really I, myself, can 
see nothing to laugh at" 

^^In the meantime Punchinello 
rJaced his cage at the feet of Lord 
Bugolino and the twelve wise men, 
saying, in a polite manner, "M^y lord and gentlemen, I 
trust you will be able to judge better than any one else 
the value of my joke." 
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He then took from the cage one of the pigeons^ which 

be fondled for a short time, in the midst of general attention ; 

^ but the princess 

^ ^>^ ">/' , still went on weep- 

' ( — ' "S^ ing sadly ! All on 

j^ ^^ ^ . a sudden Punchi- 

^ ^^^9^^-^ p^"^^^^^ nello let the pigeon 

^^^^"^^"^ ^ go, and it imme- 

diately flew up« 
wards. No one had 
observed that there 
was a piece of fine 
silk fastened to the 
bird's leg, the other 
end of which re- 
mained in Punchi- 
nello's hand. While 
Lord Bugolino was 
following the pi- 

Sjeon wim his eyes, 
ike every one pre- 
sent, the mischievous page adroitly fixed to the noble- 
man's wig a fishing-hook, which he had fastened to the 
silk; and now, behold I the wig suddenly flies up into 
the air ! 

At this droll event, and at the sight of my Lord Bugo- 
lino, who leapt up as high as he comd to try and catch his 
wiff, shouts of laughter broke forth so loud, that some 
folks who make great things of trifles said, they were 
heard nearly eight miles off at sea ! Still the merriment 
thus occasioned knew no bounds, when Punchinello, who 
had seized the first moment of surprise to fasten, with 
great skill and speed, the twelve other hooks to the wigs 
of the learned men, suddenly let the pigeons escape, and 
the twelve wigs flew up into the air after that of the lord 
steward. Th^ was it that the princess, who had not 
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smfled unta now, followed the example of all the rest, and 
began to laugh so heartUy that she was forced to hold her 

sides, for she could not stop 
herself. As for the king, he 
was so rejoiced at this event 
that he knew not what he 
did; and he actually hugged 
a greasy kitchen-boy who 
happened to be passing at 
the time. In a word, his 
courtiers were obliged to 
carry him away to the palace, 
The pigeons and the wigs 
were soon out of sight in the clouds; while the lord 
steward and the twelve learned men, with their bare heads, 
took to their heels as hard as they could, pursued by the 
shouts and laughter of all the good folks in the beautiful 
city of Naples. 
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tBimS AVD LAST LAUOHABLB ADVENTURE OP LOED BUaOUNO— HIS OIVIA 
m THE BEAD, AND WHAT IT LED Ta 

The great lords of the kingdom, and the learned men of 
the country, all thought themselves af&onted by the joke 
of the wigs. They therefore went, half-a-dozen at a time, 
to the palace, with very long faces, and for the purpose of 
praying the king to have Punchinello put to death. Having 
neard Sil that they had to say, the king declared that ^^ it 
was very kind of them to wish for the death of a person 
who had just saved the life of the princess, his daughter ; 
that Lord Bugolino and the learned gentlemen of the col* 
lege might think themselves lucky in having helped to effect 
that cure ; and that any one who was not satisfied had only 
to say so in order to be dismissed from office without delay.^ 
The lords and learned men made great haste to depart ; 
for they were mightily alarmed at this assurance on the 
part of the king ; and if their faces were long before, they 
were now quite hideous, so crest-fallen had they become. 

Having got rid of these persons, the king sent for 
PunchineUo, and advised him to, travel a little, m order to 
complete his education. Punchi- 
nello saw that this was a polite 
way of sending him off; but he 
was very glad; for he had long 
known that he was like a fish out 
of water amongst so many foolish 
persons, and that the city of Na- 
' pies was not the stage which suited 
him. He was also so far advanced 
in his studies, that his masters had 
nothing more to teach him ; while 
he actually made discoveries in 
science of which they themselves 
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were totaUy ignorant In a word, PunchmeUo, like all 
clever persons, felt himself attracted towards England, as 
it were to his native land. He, therefore, agreed with the 
king that it would be better for him 
to travel ; and it was settled that he 
should depart in two days without 
delay. 

The news of this intention on 
the part of Punchinello could not 
be kept secret; and it gave great 
comfort to the heart of Lord Bugo- 
lino and to the twelve learned men 
of the college. To speak the truth, 
l3ie entire court, with the exception of the princess, felt 
rejoiced at the idea of getting rid of one who was always 
a source of fear, — for wit is ever dreaded by stupidity. 

But the people of Naples took quite another view of 
Punchinello's idea of leaving them. " He is going away !** 
they said, in the great squares, through all the streets, from 
door to door, from window to window, from pillar to post : 
" he is going away, our dear Punchinello I the only one who 
ever punished that wicked Bugolino ! — the people's cham- 
pion ! He is going to leave us : — ^let us shed all our tears, 
and drink all our wine to his health ! Alas I alas I we shall 
lose him for ever — the dear humpback I Let us get tipsy 
with our good wine to drown our grief! We will pass the 
night in feasting and dancing 1 Alas 1 alas!'' 

Thus spoke the people of Naples, my dear young 
readers— half laughing, half crying, like the sun in an 
April storm. Bugolino was indeed greatly disliked, be- 
cause it was his duty to levy the taxes, and he performed 
the task in a very cruel manner ; so that, as there is no 
bther comfort for the wretched than to laugh at the ex- 
pense of those who make them suffer, it was not with- 
out cause that Ae NeapolitMis were sorry to lose 
Punchinello. 
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While the humpback was tying a cord round his boi^ 

and packing up his books, 
his guitar, and his mathe- 
matical instruments, a depu- 
tation of the fishermen and 
the poorer orders of Naples 
was announced. Punchinello 
received those excellent 
people with proper modesty, 
being quite astonished at 
the honour done him. The 

rkesman stated, how 
ply Naples grieved at the 
idea of Punchinello leaving 
them, and wound up his flattering speech in the following 
manner: — -"Yes, Master Punchinello, you do well to 
depart, since you have the power; but we, dear friend, 
cannot I We have children; we are old; and we are 
bound to this country. We shall now be left, when you 
are gone, to the cruelty of this hated lord steward, unless 
you can find some means to prevent it." 

"I will think of what can be managed, my good 
friends," answered Punchinello, melting into tears. 

The deputation then retired, overjoyed at the hope 
which their favourite had held out. 

Punchinello was well aware that the king would for- 
give his great lords almost any thing save a breach of 
etiquette. Thus Lord Bugolino had lately killed a man 
with a horse-whip ; * and all the punishment he had re- 
ceived was a gentle box on the ears. On the same day, a 
courtier, who, by an oversight, had put on his cap while in 
attendance on the king, during a walk, was immediately 
seized and put to death. It was, therefore, necessary to 
induce Lord Bugolino to commit some breach of etiquette; 
but, unfortunately, no one was more skilled in that science 
than is lordship; and rather than fail in any single point 
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in that respect, he would have suffered any thing. Etiquette • 
was all he knew ; but he knew it well — ^just as all simple- 
tons are well versed in some one particular subject. 

Still Punchinello did not despair of making the lord 
steward commit some great error, which should not only 
be a grave offence against the rules of the palace, but at 
the same time a breach of etiquette altogether unequalled. 
I must tell you that Lord Bugolino was very fond of 
snuff; and he would not remam five minutes without 
taking a pinch. 

Punchinello knew how to act, and passed the night in 
making a mixture of snuff and of the powdered root of a 
certain plant, which he had found out while studying 
botany. This root was of so strong a nature, that it gave 
an immediate cold to any one whose nose it touched, and 
produced such a violent desire to sneeze, that sneeze one 
must, or die of the pain. Punchinello having well mixed 
the snuff and the powdered root together, put it all into a 
box exactly like the one which Lord Bugolino carried. 

On the following evening (the one before the day 
fixed for Punchinello s departure). Lord Bugolino was 
on duty as principal lord of the bedchamber; and his 
office was to hand the king his night-shirt, when that 
monarch retired to rest, according to the custom of those 
times. 

Before Lord Ernest ascended to the royal chamber to 
fulfil that ceremony, the page who attended upon him, 
cunningly took the snuff-box and handkerchief from his- 
master's pocket ; for Punchinello had desired him to do so. 
When the lord steward was in the king's presence, he 
felt in his doublet for his snuff-box ; and, not finding it, he 
desired his page, who was in the antechamber, to go and 
fetch it. This page met Punchinello on the stairs; and 
the humpback gave him the box containing the prepared 
mixture, saying, ** Please to hand it to your master just at 
the moment mien the king is about to put on his night* 
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ahirt.*' The page, thinldiig that some mischief was in* 
tended, was too fond of a joke not to do as he was desired. 
He accordingly waited in the antechamber, peeping 

through the key-hole into 
the royal apartment, until 
the proper moment had ar- 
rived. Then, hurrying into 
the chamber, and pretending 
to be out of breath, he gave 
the box to the lord steward, 
who was already holding the 
royal night-shirt in his hand. 
Lord Bugolino could not 
resist the desire to take a pinch; and he indulged himself 
with a good one. " At that instant the king took off his 
day-shirt ; and at the very same moment the lord steward 
suffered from the 
effect of the pre- 
pared snuff. He 
felt suddenly taken 
with a desire to 
sneeze, and quick- 
ly sought for his 
handkerchief. It 
was not in his 
pocket ; and he 
could not wait an- 
other minute — no, 
notasecoadlonger. 
His head seemed 
to swim round ; 
and, behold ! the lord steward sneezes over the night-shirt 
which he holds in his hand I 

" What I" cried the king, ** is that you, Ernest — ^blow- 
ing your nose on the night-shirt of your kiiig !" 

** Sire,'* said Lord Bugolino, — but another sneeang 
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'fit came on ; and again, and again — half-a-dozen timtth— 
did the nobleman use the royal night-shirt as a pocket- 
handkerchief. 

" Ernest 1 — ^lord stewardi Bugolino I — my lord I " cried 
the king, who was shivering in the cold* But that nobleman 
heard nothing ; and, to wind up his disaster, he rolled the 
shirt into a ball, and placed it m his pocket. 

'^Giye me another nightHshirtl said the king, in a 
furious rage ; " and arrest that insolent blower of noses — 
that false advocate of etiquette !" 

•** Sire — sire!" cried the nobleman. 
'^ These are kitchen manners I'* exclaimed the sove- 
reign, who, in his turn, would now hear nothing that was 
said: ^'our royal shirts are nothing but common jack- 
towels in* your eyes I" 

But, alas! an event which it was not easy to foresee, 
threw on Punchinello's head all the peril which for a 
moment seemed to threaten the lord steward. The king, 
who was dotingly fond of snuff, took a pinch from the fatal 
box, which Lord Bugolino had placed open on a table 
close at hand ; and, as his majesty, 
,^^ in the rage and fury of the instanl^ 
^^^ completely crammed his nose with 
the mixture, he was attacked with 
such a fit of sneezing, that he was 
_ ^ forced to get rid of me pwn in hia 
\j*- '^^ nostrils. Not finding a handker* 
chief within reach, he did not hesitate a moment to use the 
royal day- shirt in the same way as Lord Bugolino had 
treated the royal night-shirt 

This occurrence served as an excuse for the conduct 
of the lord steward; and Punchinello, who had hurried 
into the room at the noise, — as well as all the other in- 
mates of the palace, — saw well that he was undone. 

''Sire," he exclaimed, fearful that the blame id hk 
fxvlt should fall upon the young page who had aided him 
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in playiBg oflP the trick, " there is only one guilty person-— 
and he is at your royal feet 1" 

"Let him be hanged this moment!* cried the king^ 
between two sneezing fits.- **Let his father and mother 
be driven from the paSkce^ and his donkey drowned without 
l^al process!" 
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mow PUNCHINELLO DESTROYED AN ARMY OF A HUNDRED THOUSAITB 

FRENCHMEN WITHOUT A SPARK OF GUNPOWDER PUNCHINELLO 

LEAVES NAPLES FOR ENGLAND. 
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should 



king ordered that the execution of Punchinello 
take place that very night, by the light of torches; 
for no delay could be granted in 
the case of a person who had 
exposed the royal dignity to such 
a gross affront. Without losing 
any time, the gibbet was set up 
in the middle of the court-yard 
of the palace; the foot-guarda 
were ranged round in battle 
array; and behind them were 
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tiie people, all dumb with grief. At the palace win- 
dow stood the king and Lorn Bugolino^ eager to view 

the cruel sight. The 
executioner, having fixed 
the halter round the neck 
of poor Punchinello, was 
already half way up the 
ladder, and the long gave 
the signal to turn the 
victim ofi. But, at that 
dreadful momenl^ a great 
noise was heard amongst 
the crowd; and a soldier 
on horseback, all covered 
with dust and blood, gal- 
loped up to the palace. 
Stopping beneath the win-* 
dow at which the king waa 
seated, he cried, " Sire, I 
bring you the sad news 
that your army has been cut to pieces by the French general^ 
Mic-mac, who is marching against Naples, at the head of a 
hundred thousand men, and by to-morrow evening he wiU 
be at your gates!" Scarcely were these dreadfiu tidings 





uttered, when the foot-guards were seized with a sudden 
pa&ic, and ran away in all directions. 
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^Alas!" saSd the king, ^'I have not a smgle soldier 
left to fight for me against my enemies. Who will now 
save me and my people from that general slaughter which 
must befall us by the close of this day, which I now see 
dawning in the east?" 

"I will," cried Punchinello, "if you will not proceed 
any farther with this hanging business 1" 

At these words, which were received by the multitudes 
with the liveliest joy, the king hurried away from Ite 
window, and came down to embrace Punchinello, whose 
pardon he begged for having been too hasty in wishing 
nim hanged. The king then ordered every one to obey 
Punchinello's commands throughout that day, as they 
would his majesty himself. 

No sooner had Punchinello received this authority, 
than he directed all the looking-glasses in Naples, of what* 
ever shape, great and small, round and square, even to the 
most tiny pocket mirrors, to be brought into the great 
square of the palace. Then, having found out the road by 
which the French were coming, he had all the looking- 
glasses conveyed in wagons outside the city, and hung 
them along the walls and across the road. So numerous 
were those mirrors, that they covered the entire wall of the 
rampart for a distance of nearly a mile and a half; and they 
were all so close together, that there was not room, my 
dear young readers, for you to put even the tips of your 

little fingers be- 
tween any of 
them, however 
small those little 
fingers may be. 
Punchinello then 
placed along the 
outer edge of the 
moat beneath the 
walls, a thousand 
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c md l q i witli good long wicks, 




to him, and, looking towards the 
Naples to be situated, he 
began to spy right and left; 
but as it was pitch dark, he 
could not see any thing. 

At that moment Punchi- 
nello, who knew by the sound 
of arms that the enemy were 
drawing near, gave a signal 
to his men; and they imme- 
diately lighted all the candles 
along the edge of the moat, by 
means of long poles which 
they thrust over the rampart 
Startled by this sudden illu- 
mination. General Mi<^mac 
called for his lieutenant in 



ready to be Hghted in a 
moment These pre- 
parations being com- 
plete, Punchinello and 
thirty men, all holding 
lighted candles in their 
hands, stationed them- 
selves along the ram- 
parts, to await the 
coming of the enemy* 
As soon as it was night, 
the great French army 
reached a hill near Na- 
ples, and halted awhile 
to breathe, in case of 
an attack. General 
Mic-mac, the French 
commander, ordered his 
spy-glass to be brought 

plain where he supposed 
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a loncl tone: — ^^Come hither^ CoHn Tampon,* Mid %et 
*' there are our enemies, lighting the lamps in their watch- 
towers." 

"Yes, indeed," answered Colin Tampon; "I see tho 
Neapolitan army very plainly." 

But, dear readers, what he saw was nothing more nor 
less than the French soldiers themselves, infantry and 
cavalry, reflected in the looking-glasses with which the 
walls were covered. **Well, upon my honour 1" cried 
General Mic-^mac, looking more attentively than ever 
through the spy-glass, " they are numerous enough I But 
what astonishes me is, that so large an armv makes so little 
noise I What order! what discipline! Ah! what do I 
see? The Neapolitan general is quizzing me through a 
spy-glass ! Oh ! the rascal ! He has had the impudence 
to dress himself like me ! But, how dreadfully ugly he is!" 
This was a good joke, my dear readers, because Generd 
Mic-mac was taking his own gdiadow all the time for the 
Neapolitan commander. 

" Let me have a look," cried Colin Tampon, taking the 

-glass in his turn. "What did you say, general? 
hy that impudent commander, who is quizzing us, is 
exactly like me!" 

"No such thing!" said General Mic-mac, once more 
putting the telescope to his eye. "He is like me, I 
tell you." 

" And I say that he is like me," exclaimed Colin Tam- 
pon, getting into a rage. 

" Like you, insolent fellow I" cried the general draw- 
ing his sword. And those two great chiefs would have 
faUen together by the ears, if at that moment Punchinello 
and his thirty men had not begun to shout, and then to 
blow trumpets with all their might. 

"Attention! To arms!" cried the French general, 
immediately forgetting his quarrel with Colin Tampon; 
•* The enemy are advancing! March — and at them !" Then 
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seeing llie reflection of his own army in ihe looking-- 
glasaesy he exclaimed, *^Thej are coming — they are 
coming ! March forws^ in double quick time ! Let the 
trumpets sound I And you, my brave cavahry, gallop !" 

In obedience to this order, the French horse-soldiers 
mdbed headlong towards the town, followed by the in- 
fantry. The nearer they came to the ramparts, the more 
Tivid grew the reflection in the mirrors, and consequently 
the nearer seemed the enemy. On, on went the French 
troops, — frightened themselves at the fierce gestures and 
terrible grimaces which they thought the Neapolitans were 
making at them, but which they really beheld in the look- 
ing-glasses. On, on they rush. General Mic-mac, Colin 
Tampon, and all — as fast as their legs would carry them. 
And now they have reached the waUs : they fancy them- 
selves close to their enemies — they raise their weapons to 
attack them — but, ah ! away they go — horses and men- 
one over the other — all tumbling headlong amongst the 
lighted candles, and over into the moat which was full 
of water ! 

The hundred thousand Frenchmen were every one 
drowned ; and you may suppose, my dear young readers, 
how cordially the people of Naples received Punchinello 
when he came down from the ramparts. ^^ Behold our 
deliverer I" they cried in all directions ; ** long live Punchi- 
nello!" 

In the meantime the kin^ owing to the popularity 
of Punchinello, was suddenly 
seized with a dreadful fit of 
jealousy: he thanked him coldly 
f(Nr his services, and then shut 
himself up in his private room 
I with Lord Bugolino. Those 
two envious persons laid a plot 
to get rid of Punchinello by 
means of poison ; and this was 
to be done the very next morning, by mixing the drug 
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with some chocolate and cream, of which poor Punchinello 

was very fond. 

Fortunately for our little friend the princess overheard 

all that passed; and she hastened, as quickly as her light 
feet could take her, to the chamber 
of the page, to whom she owed all 
her present happiness. When Punch- 
inello learnt the sad tale, he was 
almost broken-hearted at such base 
ingratitude, and let a tear fall upon 
the hand of the good princess, who 
was not angry with him for it, 
then, stopping only a few minutes 
to embrace his father, his mother, 

and his beloved donkey, he went that night secretly on 

board a Spanish ship, that was bound for England. 




CHAPTER VII. 



THB DREADFUL DANGER WHICH PUNCHINELLO INOURRRD DURING THB 
VOTAOE —HOW HE ESCAPED FROM IT— HIS INTERYIEW WITH A TVRKISB 



The sailors on board the Spanish slilp, not havmg the 
motives for treating Punchinello with 
civility as the good people of Naples^ 
soon began to make same of him on 
account of his deformity and his two 
humps. The captain, who was very 
ignorant of his duty, and, like many 
stupid persons, ill-natured into the 
bargain, could not lose so good an 
opportunity of having some fun; he, 
therefore, began by asking Punchi- 
nello if he did not mean to ease him- 
self of some of his luggage, pointing 3 
at the same time to the humps. 
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Panchinello replied, with a smile, that he made it a 
rule always to cany his baggage about witli him, for fear 
that any one shoula steal it. 

The captain retorted by saying, that Panchinello was 
quite right to go to England, where handsome men were 
a great deal thought of, and where he was certain to cap* 
tivate the heart of some princess. 

Punchinello declared, that he was not going to England 
on that account, but because he had heard that the English 
looked upon those persons as ver^ ignorant who made 
game of their fellow-creatures. Haying said this, he turned 
on his heel and went to his cabin, leaving the captain quite 
sulky and ashamed of himself. 

Early next morning, when Punchinello went upon deck 
to see the sun rise, he met the captain, who pushed him 
rudely away, saying, ^^60 back to bed: you can't come 
here when I 'm busy in giving orders." 

Punchinello declared, that so far from wishing to get 
in the captain's way, he meant to make himself useful; 
and, to begin, he warned the captain that a dreadful storm 
would soon come on. 

"You are a pretty fellow," cried the captain, "if you 
think to teach me my duty." 

"As you please," said Punchinello; "but if you do 
not take my advice, the vessel will be wrecked." 

The captain only laughed at the humpback's prophecy, 
and was amusing himself at the poor little fellow's expense^ 
when the wind suddenly dbanged, the waves rose momi-» 
tains high, and the ship began to dance up and down like 
a shuttle-cock. Punchinello then approached the captain, 
who was quite frightened at the storm, — ^for those who are 
^ cruel towards the weak, are always cowards in the face of 
danger, — and said to him very coolly, " I told you, sir, that 
you would be wrecked." 

The captain flew into a dreadful rage; and, instead of 
pladng his vessel in a state to weal£er the st(»m, he 
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tiioUght only of punishing Punchmello for having inade 
him look silly before his men. 

" Wicked humpback ! " he cried, ** if I must be wrecked, 
you shall be drowned first ! And it will serve you right; 
for you must have dealings with the Evil One to be able to 
foresee a tempest, when I, who have been a sailor for fivc- 
and -twenty years, never thought that it was coming. Now, 
my lads," he continued, turning towards his affrighted crew y 

**it is this vile hump- 
back, this wizard, that 
has broughtthetem|}e8t 
upon us. Let us throw 
him into the sea!" 
**Yes, overboard with 
him ! " shouted the crew. 
And, in a moment, poor 
Punchinello was hoisted 
over the ship's side, and 
suspended between hea- 
ven and ocean. In that 
desperate state he did 
Bot lose his presence of mind. 

** Shal-la-ballah ! my good fellows," he exclaimed, " you 
irill not have much time to make yourselves merry with 
my death; for I see in the distance a certain somebo<ty 
who will soon punish you for your conduct to me." 

All eyes were now turned towards the point which 
Punchinello indicated; and at the distance of about a 
mile they saw the sails of a pirate vessel. 

** Alas 1" cried the captain, " we shall all be stuck upon 
spikes!" and, throwing himself upon the deck, he rolled 
about whimpering like a child. 

** My good friends," said Punchinello, ** your captain is 
a dreadful coward. If you were not going to drown me, I 
could save you fi*om the pirate without even firing a pistol^ 
M I know the Turkish language welL'' 
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At ilnae words the sailors replaced Pnnioynello on the 
ddoky and throwing themselves on their knees around him, 

implored him to for- 
get the past, (md not 
to leave so manjpoor 
men, who had large 
families at home, to 
the barbarity of the 
Turks. As for Ae 
captain, they tied him 
hands and feet, and 
begged Puncldnello 
to take the post of 
that cowardly fellow. 

Thus is it, my dear children, that, sooner or later, virtue 

and knowledge reach their 

proper place in the world, and 

obtain their reward at the 

hands of men. 

Punchinello ordered the 

saikrs to carry the captain 

down into the hold, so that his 

Eiteous moans might not be 
card. He then went to his 
cabin, and dressed himself like 
a Turk, which gave him the 
most comical appearance in the 
world. He had, moreover, 
sprinkled his clothes with a 
liquid, the smell of which made - 
every one aroimd him feel 
nek; and, having thus pre- 
pared himself, he leapt into a 

ooat, which very soon put him _ ^ ^ 

on board the pirate vesseL At right of tlus extraoi^ 
.dinary beii^ in a TurUdbi costume, and smeUiiig so very 
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disagreeably, the corsairs^ who held thdr mme§, oonld not 

lielp feeling greatly surpriBed. 

'^It is nothing," exclaimed 
Punchinello; and, moving on^ 
he at length arrived in pre- 
sence of the pacha who com- 
manded the pirate ship. 
** Salamalek, my lord pacha," 
said Punchinello, 
in the Turkish language. 
"By Mahomet!" murmured 
the pacha, holding his nose, 
'^thereisaverystrangesmelL* 
all," exclaimed PunchineUa 




'c^^ 



Ay, 



"Oh I it is nothing at 
•* Friend pacha, I 
was made a pri- 
soner by those vile 
Spaniards, whose 
vessel I hope you 
intend to take. I 
have had the good 
luck to escape, 
and ^" 

"But, my dear 
humpback," inter- 
rupted the pacha, 
" what diabolical 
smell is this?" 

" It is nothing 

at all, I can as- ^ 

sureyou,"retumed "^ Q^sf««-^^^ 

Punchinello. " I was informing you, that I had the good 
luck to escape, and " 

" But you smell dreadfully bad," again interrupted the 
pacha. 

^Il is nothing," once more observed PunchineUot 
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'^I escaped from those Spaniards, friend pocluiy and i 
hope "* 

«By my beard!'* quoth the Turkish chief, ** between 
you and me, young man, you are really imbearable with 
this smell.'' 

•* It is nothing," said Punchinello. 

** Nothing ! " exclaimed the pacha ; " I can put up with 
it no longer. In one word, you poison me 1" 

*^ It 18 nothing, I assure you," returned Punchinello; 
*'it is only the plague ! '* 

" The plague I cried the pacha, sto(>ping his nose more 
firmly than before : "the plague i" 

" Yes, my dear pacha," said Punchinello; "it is only 
the plague. Nothing more, I can assure you. All the 
sailors on board the Spanish ship are dying of it; so that 
you will not have the least difficulty in taking the vessel P' 

" By Mahomet ! " exclaimed the pacha, " I will have 
nothing to do with either you or the vessel, plaguy little 
humplmck that you are I Off with you I Throw hun into 
his boat ! The rascal has^ot the pla^e I Make all sail 
to get away, my lads : the Spanish ship is plague*8trickenl" 

Scarcely had the Turkish chief utterea these words, ere 
Punchinello had gained the boat, which very soon con- 
veyed him back to the Spanish vessel, where he was 
received with transports of ioy: for the pirates were 
already sailing away with aU their canvas spread, and 
were soon out of sight. 

Punchinello, after a fine voyage, brought the ship into 
Portsmouth harbour; and the poor Spanish sailors, who had 
discovered in him as much kindness of heart as inteUigenoe^ 
wept when they took leave of Imn. 
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nr WBIOR TBB GREAT BLACK CAT APPEARS ONCE MORE— PUNCHIMBLLO^a 
JOURNEY — WHAT HAPPENED TO HIM ON ROUNSLOW HEATH. 

The moment Punchinello had landed at Portsmouth, he 
resolved to buy a horse on which he might ride straight to 
London; for he was in a violent hurry to reach that 
famous city. At the very inn where he stopped, he met 
with a good horse, full of spirit, and that could gallop with 
any other horse in the world. While Punchinello was 
cw standing in the 

*^^'--'^-- yard bargain- 

ing with the 
landlord, a huge 
black cat came 
and rubbed it- 
self against his 




^^ gently 



the 



all 
time. 

**Is that your 
fine cat?" asked 
Punchinello. 
** Yes, good 
stranger," an- 

swered the Bo- 

niface^ who was a roguish kind of fellow. 
" He is very handsome," said Punchinello. 
** He is my best postilion," returned the landlord, rattBnff 
in his pocket the money which the humpback had jiist paid 
him. 

" I really don't understand you, my good man," said 
Punchinello. " Explain yourself." 

^^ I mean that tms cat knows the road to London as well 
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as anybody. I often rive him as. a guide to people 

«oing that way; and uiey 
ave been quite delighted 
-with him.'* 

" Oh 1 since that is the 
case/' said Punchinello, **I 
will take him with me, if 
only for the purpose of see- 
ing how far you are a rogue.** 
He then paid for the hire 
of the cat, as he had paid for the purchase of the horse; 
and leaping upon the latter, he galloped off at a brisk pace. 
Away, away went PunchineUo as hard as he could go; 
while the cat ran onwards in front with wonderful 
speed. 

« Well, that is certainly a most singular animal," said 
Punchinello. 

But in a short time his surprise was changed into alarm, 
when he observed that the cat every moment went quicker 
and quicker, and that the horse followed as if bewitched. 

3 




Punchinello tried to check the speed of the anfimal on 
which he rode ; but all in vain. The cat and the horse 
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seemed to be both mad: In a short time the traveller saw 
the trees, hotises, towns, and steeples pass by like things 
in a dream ; while the people cried out in astonishment, 
** Stop ! stop ! *' But before even the words were uttered, 
cat, horse, and rider were out of sight I 

" Who can he be?'' asked the country people one of 
another. -^ 

"Shal-la-baUah!" cried Punchinello, "friend cat! 
little darling ! sweet puss ! do stop ! sha'n't we dine an;^- 
where? What can it all mean? Why do you go at this 
rate? Holla! Shal-la-ballah ! Pray let us stop ! ** 

But all these appeals only served to make the cat go 
the more quickly; and Punchinello continued to cleave 
the air, holding himself on one side in order to breathe. 
Listen, my dear children, to the end of this strange adven- 
ture. At nightfall, the great cat, the horse, ana Punch- 
inello reached Hounslow Heath in the same rapid manner; 
when the entire party were suddenly swallowed up in the 
eivrth, disappearing as if by mtagic 



CHAPTEB II. 

SBOWIHO WITH WHAT KIND OP PEOPLE PUNCHINELLO POUND HIM8ELV| 
AND HOW HE STUCK THEM ALL ON A SPIT IN THE MIDST OP THBIE 
DIVERSIONS. 

J,N the middle of Hounslow Heath, and at the very spot 
where Punchinello had been swallowed up, there was a 
large trap-door that moved upon an axis or pivot ; so that 
with the least pressure the trap-door gave way: and it 
only required a person fyplace Ms foot on either side of it» 
in order to be swallowed up that moment* 

Punchinello and his horse had fallen, neck and heels, 
amongst about thirty people, whose faces were almost 
eatirdy covered with hair. Besides wearing plumed hi^ 
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riooehed aesrlj down to their mustaolioea, thdr len were 
buried in boots diat came up to their waists. a£ to ali 

thi85 a fierce aspect, and 
the fact of their being 
armed to the very teeth, 
and voumay then easily 
imagine how terribfe 
this band of robbers 
looked by the light of 
twenty torches. 
"Good eyeningj gen- 
tlemen," sfdd Pundu- 
nello, who came head 
foremost into the midst 
of that amiable com- 
pany. 

"Hurrah! youarewel- 

come. Master Punchi* 

nello," exclaimed the 

robbers, laughing; for 

such they really were. 

■ •'* Call me Punch, if you please," swd our humpbacked 

friend; "for now that i am in England, I mean to stay 

here, and make myself and my name quite English, I can 

assure you.'' 

" Hurrah ! " agj^n shouted the robbers. " Welcome, 
worthy Punch ! " 

The chief of the band now came towards Punch (for 
so we must call him in future, since he has expressed his 
desbe to shorten his Neapolitan into an English name> 
This chief was called Captain Griffinhoof : a large black 
patch covered one of his eyes and half that ride of his 
face ; and, as if this were not enough to please him, the 
dreadful man had a nose so ridiculously long that he could 
not help looking at it. 

^ Master Punch," swd Captain Griffinhoof, " we wanted 
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ftmongst us a clever fellow^ and we know you well hf 

name. That is why I sent 
my great cat, Black-skin, 
and one of our band, who 
acted as the landlord, to 
Portsmouth, for the purpose 
of getting you into our com- 
pany. I hope you will stay 
with us ; because if you re* 
fuse, I shall be obliged (with 
great regret) to boil you 
alive in a cauldron." 
** I know myself so well aa 
to feel convinced that I 
should be worth nothing 
boUed," said Punch: **I am therefore yours, gentlemen, 
without another word." 

** Give us your hand, then," cried Griffinhooi^ ** and 
follow me." 

The robbers then left the little platform which was 
beneath the trap-door, and began to descend into the sub- 
terranean cavern, by means of a sloping path, so steep that 
Punch was scarcely able to keep his legs. On reaching 
the bottom of that neck-breaking road, which was at least 
five hundred feet long. Punch, arm-in-arm with Captain 
Griffinhoof, entered a row of caverns into which the sun 
never shone, and which were lighted day and night by 
lamps hung to the roof. It was there that this band of 
robbers liv^; and consumed in a riotous manner the pro- 
duce of their depredations. Punch, in spite of the civUity 
with which he was treated, soon saw that he was always 
watched, and that he must not think of escaping from the 
dreadful place by ordinary means, unless he was prepared 
to leave his skin behind him. He passed the night in 
thinking of a bold plan by which he might get away, and 
resolved to brave a thousand deaths rather than stay there. 
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That very evening Captain Griffinhoof was obliged to 
go out of the cave on business ; and as he took with him 
about ten of his men, our hero thought the opportunity a 
good one for the bold plan which he had formed ; be there- 
fore resolved not to put it off. 

On the following morning, as soon as they were up and 
dressed, the robbers placed Punch amongst them at table, 
where they began to eat and drink like gluttons and drunk- 
ards as they were. When Punch saw that they were 
warm with their wine, he said, "Well, upon my word, 
gentlemen, you lead a charming life here! but I must 
eonfess, that after these feasts I greatly regret the loss of 




ihe game of play, which aided the digestion so well at the 
court of Naples.** 

** And what was that ? " asked every one of the band. 

** I mean," said Punch, " * the game of railroad.' * No- 
thing is more easy. It consists only of running down a 

* It is therefore clear that Punch was the first who imported the 
idea of Railroads into England.— TVoimZo^^. 
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very eloping path, in little carts which roll in a straight 
line by means of grooves^ or of pieces of iron fixed on each 
side of the road ; so that, in either way, the wheels must 
run properly. Now nothing would be more easy than to 
arrange every thing fit for the game on that sloping path 
by which I came down here yesterday." 

" By my whiskers I " cried the robbers on all side^ as 
they jumped up from the table ; " what a clever fellow this 
humpback is! Comirades, to work! You must help U£^ 
Punch. In a couple of hours we will begin the game." 
And now behold all these rogues falling to in good 
earnest, with hatchet, sawj 
plane, and hammer; some 
making little wheels, which 
they presently fastened to 
large Doxes that served as 
carts; and others fixing on 
each side of the sloping path 
large beams with grooves cut 
in them for the vehicles to 
slide comfortably in. Punch 
went about &om one to the 
other, looking at the wor^ 
giving advice, and, when he 
was not observed, leaping and capering with joy. 

In a short time all was ready. Twenty carts (for 
each robber would have one to himself) were rolled up to 
the little platform beneath the trap-door on the heath, 
and they were then fastened one behind the other on the 
railroad. By th*> advice of Punch — and to make the 
whole scene more splendid — the roof and the sides of the 
cavern were Uffhti-d up with a vast quantity of torches, so 
that the place looijdd very brilliant. 

Punch asked to be allowed to remain at the bottom of 
the sloping path, so as to have a full view of the game ; 
and this request was granted. The robbers even begged 
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him to give the signal for setting the train in motion, hj 
clapping his hands together three times. 

This he did ; and the twenty carts^ each containing a 
robber, began to descend the path with an awful speed. 
But what is Punch doing now? Suddenly, — and just 
when the trtdn is in the midst of its whirling course, — he 
takes from behind his back a kitchen-spit about twenty- 
five feet long, and holds it straight out, point first, towaroa 
the foremost robber. Ah ! dear readers, what fUght was 
shown in the faces of all those banditti ! You can almost 

hear their cries! And, 
behold I there they 
are raving like mad- 
men in their cartef, 
from which they can- 
not get out without 
beingdashedto pieces, 
so great is the ^ed 
of the train I Ther 
are therefore forcew^ 
willing or unwilling^ 
to rush upon the spitl 
On they come — on— 
on I and now there is 
the foremost, thun- 
dering down in his 
cart, while twenty- 
five feet of steel pass 
through his body! The others, seeing the fate of their 
comrade, made dreadful faces, as you may suppose. But 
it is all of no use: on — on they come, — one after the 
othei:, — spitted like larks on a skewer, in a manner that 
would have pleased the best cook in all Europe ! It was a 
fearful death — but one which such rogues well deserved. 

Punch, after this grand exploit, did not wait for the 
x^mn of Captain GriffinbooF. He placed the spitji with 

s 2 
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its novel 8ort of joints, in a cart wMch he found in tSie 
stables of the cavern; and, having harnessed six of the 
robbers' horses to it, led it safely out of the place. He 
then took the first road which offered itself^ and in a short 
time reached the town of Brentford* 



CHAPTEB X. 

THE SURPRISE THAT WAS IN STORE FOR PUNCH AT BRENTFORD. 

At the sound of the cart rattling through the old town 
of Brentford, the people were soon at their windows; but 
they only remained there a few moments, for as soon as 
they saw Punch with his strange show (the spit of the 
robbers being stuck upright in front of the cart), they 
made only one leap from their windows into the street. 

Punch soon told them how he had killed the robbers; 
and those who were at first inclined to laugh at his comi- 
cal dress and ugly person, now shook him by the hand; 
for the people of Brentford were continually in fear of 
being attacked by this band of robbers infesting Houn- 
slow Heath. 

Punch, anxious to escape from the caresses of the 
crowd, inquired where the magistrate lived, as he was 
resolved to acquaint him with all that had happened. But 
the people, having taken the horses from the cart, insisted 
in dragging the conqueror of the robbers to the house of 
the magistrate. 

When Punch entered the parlour where the magistrate 
was sitting, he was for a moment struck dunib; for behind 
the magistrate stood a person with a nose exactly like the 
one which he had seen the night before belonging to the 
face of Captain Griffinhoof. This nose was not, indeed^ 
such an one as you meet every day in the streets, or 
which you would very soon forget after having seen ity 
if only for a moment; it was anose that stood out stxaigbt 
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—like the pole of a coach; and near the end was a large 

mole, from which sprouted three 
long red hairs, waving like a 
plume of feathers. 
Two such noses never existed 
at the same time under the sun. 
Punch could not, therefore, be 
mistaken; and, in spite of the 
absence of the black pat(^ 
which the day before covered 
Captain Grimnhoof *s eye, he 
was not at a loss to perceive 
that this person joined to» 
gether the offices of a robber 
chief and Jack Ketch. For 
that he was actually the Jack 
Ketch of the county. Punch 
£scovered by something which the magistrate said to him 
almost at the same moment that Punch entered the room. 
It was not, therefore, a matter of surprise that the Brent- 
ford police had never been able to find out the robbers' 
hiding-place; because Jack Ketch had always been em- 
ploy^ to head the officers of justice in their searcL 

Punch wisely pretended not to know Jack Ketch 
again ; and Jack Ketch was very 
glad on that account. Our hero 
gave the magistrate a complete 
history of his escape from the 
robbers' cave; and Jack Ketch 
did not lose a word that was 
said, though he pretended to be 
very busy playing with his great 
black cat wnich purred at his feet. 

The magistrate was much pleased with all that Punch 
told him ; but as he was forced to go to London that mo- 
ment on particular business, he ordered Jack Ketch to 
take care of Punch, and invite him to dinner. 




CHAPTER XL 

f 

•ROWS WHOM rUNCB MET IN PRISON — THE MAGIC TAIL — A MEANS Off 

ESCAPE TILL THEN UNKNOWN. 

As soon as the magistrate had left; the room. Jack Ketch 
saidy "Come with me. Master Punch, to my house close 
by ; and I will give you for dinner a beautiful pigeon-pie, 
a nice hash, and a bottle of good wine." 

Alas ! my dear young readers, it is in yain that we have 
hidden from you up to this moment the weak point in our 
hero's character; but, perhaps, his liking for sweetmeats 
and oranges has already made you guess that Punch was 
as fond of good eating and drinking as of doing good to his 
fellow-creatures. Jack Ketch's offer was therefore a tempt- 
ing one at the moment, when poor Punch was very hungry 
after the fatigue of the morning. 




"With pleasure," said Punch; and, forgetting all his 
prudence, he went with Jack Ketch to his house, and 
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sat down to a table, on which the pie, llie hash, and the 

wine were already served up. 

Jack Ketch was on one side of him, and the Mack cat 
on the other. But what passed at that dinner we cannot 
for the life of us tell; Punch himself having confessed 
afterwards, that he forgot all about it. We must, therefore, 
suppose that he drank so much wine as to lose his memory ; 
which is certainly a great stain upon his character ! 

There is, however, no doubt about one thing ; which is, 
that when Punch awoke next morning, he found himself 
lying on straw in a nasty damp place, into which the rays 
of the sun could only penetrate through a smaQ loop-hole 
of a window. He knew directly that he was in prison ; 
and he was also quite sure that Jack Ketch had sent him 
there to get him out of the way. Poor Punch was now 
very unhappy : he was afraid that he should never again 
see the beautiful fields ; and, with his head leaning on his 
hand, he called to mind the pretty cottage in which his 
father and mother lived, the kind things those good folks 
had said to him when he left them, and the mournful 
look which the donkey threw on him when he bade the 
poor animal " Good by," for ever. All this made Punch 
weep and sigh. 

" Who is it moaning here ?" suddenly exclaimed a voice 
near Punch. 

" I am," said our hero, " the unhappy son of a fisherman; 
I am humped behind and before, and am tired of glory.'* 

** What do you mean ? " asked the voice. 

** Alas ! " replied Punch, " I was anxious by my wit 
and talents to make people forget the deformity of my 
person : it was in vain that I obtained an entry into 
palaces, and access to great men; injustice and enmity 
thrust me forth again. But who are you, my unhappy 
comrade ?" 

" I am Goodman Patience," said the voice ; " and my 
business is to go about with a puppet-show to amuse poor 
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people andfitde diildreii,firomwhomIneyer take anymonej. 
To do better I am waiting till the world itself becomes bet* 

ter, which must happen sooner 
or later; and^ in the meantime, 
I expose the vices and follies 
of the world on the little sta^ 
where my puppets play. It 
was this that provoked the 
wicked magistrate against me ; 
for he is no better than Jack 
Ketch himself." .^ 
**By my nose ! ^ cried Punch 
— but he was stopped short 
in a cruel manner; for the 
door of the dungeon grated 
on its hinges, and the magistrate entered, followed by Jack 
Ketch and the huge black cat. By the light of a torch 
which the gaoler brought in, Jack Ketch (by order of the 
magistrate) read to the two prisoners their sentence, which 
was, that they were 
to be hanged within 
an hour, under the 

Eretext that they had 
elonged to the band 
of robbers. Punch 
cried out against this 
great injustice; but 
the magistrate walk- 
ed coolly away, and 
Jack Ketch laughed 
in our poor hero's 
face, as he shook the 
halter at him. Punch 
was furious at this impudence; and he banged the door 
so hard behind Jack Ketch that the black cat's tail 
was caught, and cut off at the very root In a few 
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moments the tail began ta 
change its form, and took the 
' ^ of a rope entangled 
in a strange manner. This 
was the shape of it '* Ah ! ** 
cried Punch, holdbg this 
wonderful tail in his hand, 
"my dear friend, Goodman 
Patience, do you think that 
wie should do well to wut 
until that rogue Jack Ketch 
comes to fetch us to the 
gallows?" 

•*By no means,*' returned 
Goodman Patience j **but 
what can we do?" 
" I will tell you," said Punch. 
•'Either I am very wron^, 
or else this tail is some magio 
tail. Now, I have read in 
an old book of a witch, who^ 
when she travelled, had no 
other means of conveyance 
than her black tom cat's 

tail; and that all she did was to name the place to which 

she wanted to go." 

** Let us toy it," said 

Patience: **it is proper to 

use the weapons which for- 
tune provides us with, in 

order to vanquish therogues 

who have confined us in this 

dungeon. Good people like 

us may surely do this; — 

and, be^des, we have no 

chdce." Punch placed himself astride on the tail| the 
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tuft of wWch he held instead of a bridle, and Goodman 
Patience got behind him. ^ , . ,^ i « 

" Are you all right?" cried Punch. "Good! We shaU 
now see! Off to London!" ^ ^ 

The ma^strate and Jack Ketch came in at that mo- 
ment; but they were struck dumb in the door-way on 
seeincr the two prisoners disappear up the chimney; and the 
three°red hairs on Jack Ketch's nose turned whit© that 
very instant. 

CHAPTEB III. 



rUHCH IM LONDON— WHY THIS HISTORY, IN ORDEE TO BS QUITS TRUI| 
STOPS SHORT OF THB USUAL WINDING UP. 

ScTARCELY had Punch time to observe they were in 
motion, when he and Goodman Patience found themselves 
in the middle of London. It was a fine day in the spring- 
time, and all the streets were filled with people. 

" This is a city where 
I should love to pass 
my life," cried Punch, 
** away from kings, 
lord stewards, and 
Jack Ketches." 
" And what can hin- 
der you, my dear 
friend," said Good- 
man Patience. 
" The only ob- 
jection is," answered 
Punch, "that I have 
not a penny in my 
pocket, all my few 
things having been 
left at Brentford ; and, unfortunately, I am just this kind 
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«f porson-^ihat I love to e«l too moA nrfiher ihaa 
not at alL'* 

^Listen,^ said Goodman Patience; ** I have an idea 
in my head, and I think it is a good one. I will establish 
my Httle theatre in the streets of London ; and it cannot 
&il to. succeed if you will be the chief actor. With your 
wit- and «trange appearance (pray forgive me^ Master 
Punch) we must gather crowds about us." 

"I have no doubt of it," said Punch; "and I must 
confess that I thought of the same plan. Since I have 
found amongst great people only envy and wickedness, 
what better use can I make of the wit which heaven has 
given me, than by employing it to amuse those poor folks 
who have no money to spend in pleasure, and the little 
children, too, who are so innocent and so good ! I am poor 
myself, and of humble birth: the wickedness of men, 
while it continues so great as it now is, will never allow 
me, I see well, to raise myself up as I once wished, that I 
might be better able to comfort those who suffer. In the 
meantime, I will devote to the world the only gift with 
which heaven has endowed me, and which is mine to use 
as I will. I will make people laugh I Then, when I see 
the rosy cheeks of dear children expanding into smiles, I 
shall feel happy." 

!* Shake hands," said Groodman Patience; "to-morrow 
we will begin." 

"One moment," cried Punch; "I have a condition to 
propose. It is that one of your puppets shall be dressed 
an as Jack Ketch, so that I may thrash him as much as I 
like, in remembrance of the rogue with the long nose at 
BrCTitford." 

" With all my heart !" cried Patience ; " and I should 
liave proposed the same to you, if you had not fore- 
Btallea me." 

On die following mormng Punch made his first ap- 
pearance. I leave yoUf my war young readerst, to jndga 
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how great were the surprise and pleasure of the peoples^ 
when there suddenly burst upon them that amusing show 
called "Punch." Every one was delighted with the 
strange appearance of our hero— his two large humps — ^hia 
long crooked chin — ^his hoarse and yet charming voice— 
and the dexterity with which he handled his sti^ I But 
no words can explain the joy of the crowd, whea Jack 




Eetch came on the stage, and the following conversatioa 
took place : — 

Jack Ketch. — ^Do n't you know me ? 

Punch. — Oh, yes ! I know you very well ; and I hope 
you are very well, and that !Mts. Ketch is very well, and 
all the little Ketches are very well? 

Jack Ketch. — Mr. Punch, you are a very bad maa 
Why did you kill the doctor? 
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Ihmeh. — In self-defence. 

Jack Ketch.— Thai will not do I 

Ihmch. — He wanted to kill me. 

Jack Ketch.— How? 

Punch. — With his physic, to be sure ! 

Jack Ketch. — That's all nonsense! Yon must be 
hanged. 

Punch. — ^You would not be so cruel? 

Jack Ketch. — ^Why were you so cruel as to kill the 
doctor? 

Punch. — :That is no reason why you should be cruel^ 
and kill me too.^- 

Ja£k Ketch. — I hiave come on purpose for you ; and I 
will have you to hang. My name is Jack Ketch* 

Punch. — I knew that before: so ketch that. 

And Punch belaboured his enemy with such hearty 
^ood-will^ that the crowds were obliged to hold their sides 
for laughter. 

In a word. Punch found himself so happy in England 
after such numbers of unpleasant adventures in Italy, that 
he resolved to settle in this country, Every evenings 
however, when the day's diversions are over, he gets astri^ 
on the black cat's taol, which he has carefully preserved, 
and hies off to Naples to say << Good night " to his parents. 

Ij; was on the occasion of one of those nocturnal visits, 
that he thought of recalling himself to the memorv of the 
good people of Naples, and to ridicule once more the great 
men of the country, by whom he had been so badly 
treated. He went, with this intention, to one of the most 
crowded theatres in Naples; and, covering his face with 
a mask, appeared upon the stage between the acts. The 
peojde thought that one of the p^ormers had put on a 

* Here is a proof how the ready wit of Punch never forsakes hint 
In a single sentence he refutes the doctrine that man by law should 
he allowed to exercise power over the life of his fellow-creatures^— 
TnuuHatoT. 
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dress so famous, in order to play some partieidar pttrt) 
and no one imagined that it was Panch himself. ^ The 
people were not the less excited by the idea; but their 
transports knew no bounds when Punch spoke. Nosegays 
and garlands showered upon him from all parts. Next 
day the whole city was busy in repeating the sallies of 
the mysterious actor, to the great mortification of the 
courtiers and the wise men of the college, against whom 
all those sayings were levelled. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess. Punch appeared every evening on the stage at 
Naples, and amused the people at the expense of their 
enemies. Thus is it that up to this very day he is thotkght 

80 famous in Italy. He remained faithful all the same to 
England, his adopted country. On one occasion only 
Goodman Patience did not behold him return at his usual 
hour, and for a fortnight the little theatre was not set up 
in a single street of London. All the little children went 
into mourning. Where was he? At Naples, no doubt! 
But what was he doing there ? What business could detain 
him? On this point, dear readers, all we can do is to 
guess; for Punch never spoke upon the subject. Only 
when he re-appeared on his little stage, it was observed, 
that his usual gaiety was mixed now and then with a 
shade of sorrow ; a wrinkle, which appeared to have been 
traced by some cruel fate, changed the placid serenity of 
his countenance ; and now and then he was seen to wipe 
away a tear in secret — ^thus showing a strange contrast 
with the humours of his performance. Evfery thing, in a 
word, seemed to prove that our joyous friend had passed 
from youth to the mature age of manhood by the conuncm 
path — that of affliction. 

From that time forth Punch insisted that another pei»- 
son, dressed as a woman, should appear with him on his 
litttle stage, and receive no small share of blows until 
then allotted to Jack Ketch. Such a caprice must appear 
strange on the part of so good a creature as Punch; and 
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only account for it by supposing that the new 
pttppet was meant to represent some faithless younir lady 
t0 whom Punch had given his heart. 

Oa this head I heard from a learned Neapolitan (and 




I am inclined to believe the story), that Punch was really 
detained at Naples during the fortnight in question by the 

love that he felt for a cer- 
tain Miss Judy, the daughter 
of old Mr. Pantaloon, whom 
you have all seen in the 
Pantomimea Miss Judy, 
however, who had other 
admirers, was deaf to the 
sighs of poor Punch; «and 
even made gan^ of him, 
and this is the reason why 
he punishes her by means 
of a person dressed like her- 
self, tmd whom he brings 
upon his stage. 
Here ends all that I am permitted to tell you oon- 
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oerning the histoij of Mr. Punch. Afl he not oolf 
appears in person every day before the public, but «1m 
addresses the world weekly in that fiimous paper whidl 
bears his name, and which so well expresses the sentiments 
of a mind that is generous to the humble weak, but terrible 
to the overbearing strong, it would be very bold on my 
part, and very unwise, not to let him speak for himself in 
future, either with his own tongue, or by means of his 
journal Go, then, and see him in the streets, dear young 
friends, the first fine day; or read his useM and witty 
sayings ; and^ in either case, you will be sure to find mo 
amongst the number of his a^nirerSi 





A LONG while ago there was a race of beings called 
geniL So there would be still, if we chose to believe 

every man who sets himself 
up for a genius; but we 
must not take him at his 
word. 

Now the genius whose story 
I am going to tell ^ou was 
none of your prodigies, or 
first-rate geniuses. He was 
only a poor second class 
genius, who took his seat 
m the council of the genii 
merely by right of birth, 
and with the good-will and 
Sanction of the titled mem- 
bers. The first time he 
t]r^9(Mu:ed amongst them, — it makes me laugh to think of 
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it, — ^he had taken for his motto, and put upon his little flag 
of state : 




And so they called him "Genius Goodfellow.'* Ever 
since then this nickname has* been given to those plain 
and guileless spirits who do good either from instinct or 
habit, and who have not discovered the art of resolving 
virtue into a principle. As for the nickname of a genius^ 
people have used it and abused it times out of number. 
dxjX that is no matter to us. 

Now more than a hundred miles off, and long, very 
long before the Reformation, there lived in an old lordly 
castle, a rich old dowager, whose name the gentlemen at 
the Herald's College have never yet discovered. The 
good lady had lost her daughter-in-law at an early age, 
and her son had fallen in battle. She was therefore left 
with none to comfort the sadness of old age save her little 
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grandBon and granddaughter^ both of whom seemed to 
have been created to delight the eyes of all who saw 
them : — even Painting, which always vies with Nature, 
never drew such pretty children's faces. The boy, who 
was twelve years old, was named Sapphire ; and the girl, 
who was only ten, bore the name of Amethyst. It was 
thought, but this I will not vouch for, that these names 
had oeen given them on account of the colour of their 
eyes; and this, by-the-by, reminds me I should tell you 
that the sapphire is a precious stone of transparent blue, 
and the amethyst is another stone partaking of the violet 
colour. 




Ton might travel far and wide without meeting so 
good an old lady as the grandmother of Amethyst and 
Sapphire. She was really too good> a fault which most 
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grandmothers easily fall int05 but one that rarely makes m 
uneasy. I shall distinguish her by the name of Ladg 
Toogoody so as to prevent any confusion arising. 

Lady Toogood was so fond of her grandchildren that 
she brought them up as if she had not the least regard 
for them. For she allowed them to do as they liked, 
never spoke to them about their books, and used to play 




with them, to stimulate their pleasure, or revive it wh«a 
she saw they were getting tired of their sports. Now the 
consequence was that they knew scarcely any thing, and 
if they had not been inquisitive, like many other children, 
they would have known nothing at all. 

Now it happened that Lady Toogood had for many 
years been on excellent terms with Genius GoODFBLtow,' 
whom she had met in her youth at some place or other. 
I do n't think it was at court. She often upbraided her- 
self to him, in their private interviews, for not having 
had sufficient strength of mind to attend to the education 
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«f her two Utile darlings^ who might lose her some day 
or other. The genius had promised to think of the matter 
so soon as his business would let him ; but he was at that 
time engaged in seeking for a remedy against the ill effects 
of education, as conducted by the ignorant pedants and 
quacks, who were then beginning to palm their systems 
on the public The poor genius had work enough on 
his hands. 

One summer evening, however. Lady Toogood had 

Sne to bed betimes, as was her custom ; good people 
ve such quiet sleep ! Little Amethyst and Sapphire 
were in the grand drawing-room talking over those airy 
projects which so often fill up the leisure hours of child* 
nood, and they no doubt would soon have grown tired of 




(mch unprofitable spectdations if Natui'e had not with- 
drawn their attention to one of her most awfiil yet 
modt common phenomena. The tempest raged without. 
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Every minute the lightning filled the atnK>8ph6re irith 

flame, or wheeled about its serpentine flashes againirt 

the quivering panes. The trees 
in the avenue were cracked and 
split into shivers; the thunder 
rolled along the clouds like a 
noisy chariot of brass; even the 
steeple of the church seemed to 
vibrate with alarm, and to min- 
gle its long lugubrious wailings 
with the (£n and clatter of the 
elements. It was indeed both 
awful and sublime. 
Suddenly the servants came in to announce that they 

had admitted a little old man drenched with rain, pierced 

with cold, and to all . 

appearance dying of \\ 

hunger, because the 

storm had obliged him 

to stray out of his 

road. Amethyst, who 

in her fright had 

sought refuge in her 

brother's arms, was ^ ; 

the first to go to <n\/' 

meet the stranger, but 

as Sapphire was the 

strongest and most 

active, he would soon 

have overtaken his 

sister, if he had not wished to let her have the pleasure of 

being there first; for these dear little cl^ldren were as 

good as they were handsome. I leave you to judge 

how the stiff and* benumbed Iknbs of the poor man were 

comforted by a light sparkling fire, and whether ihere 

was plenty of sugar and spice in the generous wine 
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which Amethyst herself wanned for him over the burning 
charcoal; whether he made a good supper^ and had a 




^ood bed, and whether above all, hb little hosts gave 
nim a hearty welcome. I shall not even tell you the old 




man's name, because, by-and-by, I wish you to enjoy the 
pleasure of a surprise. 

When the old man had recovered a little by resting 
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his limbs and appeasing his hunger, he became lively 
and talkative, and the little people took pleasure in 
listening to him. The young folks of that day were too 
wise to disdain the conversation of the old, for they were 
truly conscious they might benefit by it and improve 
themselves. But now, old age is far less respected than 
it was then, nor can I wonder that it is so. Youth has 
so little to learn ! 

** Children," said the old man, ** you have treated me 
so kindly, that my heart rejoices to think of your happi- 
ness. For I doubt not that in this noble castle, where 
you possess all you can wish fpr, your days must glide 
away most pleasantly?" 

Sapphire cast his eyes down. 

** Happy indee^] !" answered Amethyst. ** Our dear 
Grandmamma is so kind to us, and we love her so much I 
We want for nothing most certainly, and yet we often 
feel dull"' 

"You feel dull!" cried the old man, showing signs 
of surprise and astonishment. " Whoever heard of chil- 
dren of your age feeling dull, when blest with fortune and 
intelligence. Dulness of mind is a disease which only 
afflicts useless, idle, foolish people. Whoever is, smitten 
with this infirmity is a burden to society as well as to 
himself, and deserves nothing but contempt. But to be 
endowed by Providence with an excellent disposition like 
yours, is not enough, you must improve it by study. Do 
you ever work ?" 

"Workl" replied Sapphire, somewhat mortified; **we 
are rich, as you may easily see by this castle." . 

"Beware I" replied the old man, unable to suppress a 
smile of bitterness, ^^ the thunder, which has hardly 
ceased to roar, might have crushed your dwelling as it 
fell" 

"My grandmother has money enough to provide vm 
with every luxury," 
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**The thieves might carry it off." 

**By the road you came," continued Sapphire, with 
assurance, ** you must have crossed through a plain, which 
is thirty miles in extent, and filled with orchards and corn- 
fields. On the western side of the hill which overlooks 
that plain^ stands an immense palace, which belonged to 




my ancestors, and in which they collected, after a gvtat 
outlay, the wealth of ten generations." 

"Alasl" said the stranger, "why must I repay your 
hospitable welcome by such ill tidings? Time, which is 
ruthless and spares -nothing, has not spared the strongest 
of your hopes. I coasted for many hours the plain you 
speak of. It has been succeeded by a lake. I wanted to 
visit the castle of your ancestors. There was nothing left 
of it but ruins; and its shattered walls have no w g iven 
refuge to a few birds of night and beasts of prey. Wolves 
contend for one half of your inheritance^ and owls for the 
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other. So fragile, my little friends, and of so little worth, 
are the riches of manKind ! *' 

The children looked at each other. 

The old man, without further seeming to notice them, 
thus proceeded: — "There is but one thing which pro- 
tects us from these hard vicissitudes, and it is only ac- 
quired by study and toil Against this benefit in vain 
the waters overflow, or the earth quakes, or the sky 
heaves its bolt Whoever is blest with it need fear no 
reverse, so long as he preserves one faculty in his mind, 
or a single craft in his hand. The pursuit of industrious 
arts is the true fortune for a husband, and domestic skill 
is the best ornament of a wife. The'man who is master 
of a useful trade, or a profession of general interest, is 
richer in effect than the richest; or rather he is the only 
rich and independent man on earth. Any fortune but his 
may prove transient and deceitfril. It is far less valuable, 
and does not last so long." 

Amethyst and Sapphire had never yet heard tsttck 
reaaoniDg before. They looked at eiach other again and 
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wam without iuiswering. But whilst ihej kqpt flflen^ 
ine old man was undergoing a change. His hazard 
features reoovered the gracend lines of joutl^ urn his 




crazy llmbs^ the sound and robust attitude of strength. 
This poor man was a benevolent genius with whom my 
voung readers are already acquainted. The two children 
had httle expected his visit. 

"I will not leave you," he added, with a smile, "with- 
out giving you a trifling proof of gratitude for the kind 
attention jon have shown me. Since dulness alone has 
hitherto disturbed that happiness which nature has so 
freely bestowed upon you, take these two rings, which 
are talismims of great power. By pushing against the spring 
which opens the collet, you will always fina the instruction 
it unfolds an infallible remedy for tms disease of the heart 
and mind. Still if the mysterious art which made them 
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•boiild for onoe deceive my hopes, we shall meet again la 
another year, and then resort to other means. TUl then 
these small presents will keep our friendship alive, and I 




only annex two easy conditions with them: first, you 
must not consult the oracle in the ring without need, that 
is to say before your spirits sink ; secondly, you must faith- 
fully perform whatever it shall decree." 

Having said these words. Genius Goodfellow departed. 
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or, as an author, endowed with a more poetic fanoyj 
would perhaps express it, he vanished. That is the way 
these genii used to take leave. 

Amethyst and Sapphire did not feel dull that night, 
though I should suppose they had but little sleep. They 
were thinking of the fortune they had lost, and the years 
which they had frittered away in idleness, and which were 
irretrievable. They now regretted the many hours they 
had spent in vain frivolities, and which might have proved 
both advantageous and fruitful, had they but known how 
to employ them. They got up the next morning with 
heavy hearts, went to look for each other with dread, 
and, whilst they embraced, tears stood in their eyes. 
After a moment's uneasiness, the force of habit triumphed 
once more. So they returned to their old amusements, 
and were less diverted than ever. 

**I think you are growing weary?" said Amethyst. 

**I was going to ask you the same question, sister,*' 
answered Sapphire; "but I was afraid my curiosity might 
be reproached as an excuse for my dulness." 
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<<I dedare,'' replied AmethyBty puriimg acaaxmt thfe 
•pring of the collet^ '* that I am as dull aa death r 

-Aid thereupon she read the following inscription^ 
neatly engraved on the inner plate; whilst, on his aide^ 
Sapphire read it also: — 



■■^.■-^■^;:!^ .._ 




" That is not all," observed Sapphire, seriously. 
** What the oracle in the ring decrees, we must punctually 

E^rform. Believe me, let us try it. Who knows whether 
hour is more wearisome than idleness." 
** Oh ! as for that, it is impossible ! " replied the little 
girl. ** And besides, the ring will surely afford us some 
other resource against dulness. Let us try, as you say. 
One bad day is soon over." 

Without being exactly a bad one, as Amethyst seemed 
to dread, this first day was not very pleasant. They 
sent for the master and teachers, who had so often been 
tamed off; because they spoke in a language which seemed 
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difficult because it was strange, but which at length appears 
pleasing when once we become used to it. 

This brother and sister had not yet reached that point. 
Twenty times during each lesson the collet was applied 
to, and half opened ; and as often bad the same obstinate 
inscription appeared in the same place. Not a single 
word nad changed. 

The very same thing continued for one long week, 
and again the week foUowing. Sapphire could hardly 

endure his impatience. "People 
may well say," muttered he, 
as he was scrawling a t€uk, 
** that our modem geniuses 
repeat themselves I And be- 
ddes," added he, "it must be 
confessed it is a strange way 
to cure dulness, to make us 
more dull than before." 
After the first fortnight they 
felt less weary, because their 
self-conceit began to be interested in their studies. 
After the first month they felt hardly weary at all, be- 
cause they had already sown something to reap. They 
read to mvert themselves during play hours, and even 
during their work; the books they read were entertaining 
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as well as instractive; 
some in Italian, some 
in French, some in Ger- 
man : they took no im- 
mediate part in the 
conversation of enlight- 
ened people; but tliey 
were able to profit Uy 
it, now that their stu- 
dies had enabled them 
to understand it. They 
began to think; and 
that life of the soul, 
which idleness destroy s ; 
that life, new to them, seemed sweeter than the first, for 
they possessed much natural sense. Their grandmother, 
too, was so happy to see them study of their own accord, 
and enjoyed their success so delightedly ! I can still remem- 
ber, that the pleasure they give their parents is children's 
purest joy. 

The spring was certainly touched a great many times 
during the first half year ; in the seventh- the eighth, the 
ninth month it was pushed open now and again; but ia 
the twelfth month the rust grew over it. 

Then it was that the genius kept his word and re- 
turned to the castle ; for a genius of those days was very 
punctual to his promises. At this second visit, he dis- 
played rather more pomp, like a wise man who knows 
how to use his fortune without parading it, because he 
knows its real value too welL He sprang towards his 
little friends, and hugged them in his arms ; and, although 
they did not yet fully understand what they owed him, 
they made him tenderly welcome before they had summed 
up in their minds what benefits he had conferred upon 
them. For real gratitude, like true charity, never reckons 
what it gives away. 
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•* Well, my children," said he, pleasantly, ** you were 
very angry with me at j&rst, for knowledge is not free from 
dulness. I have often heard people say so, and there are 
learned men in the world who make me believe it. But 
now, no more study, no more science, no more serious 
labour ! but, instead of these, pleasure, if there be such a 
thing, playthings, theatres, and holidays 1 Sapphire, you 
shall teach me the last new step. Amethyst, I beg the 
&vour of your hand in the first country dance. I have 
the pleasure to inform you that you are richer than ever. 
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The if^aters of the lake have subsided, after increasing ten- 
fold the fertility of the land. The ruins of your palace 
have been cleared away, and a treasure ten times its 
original value have been found in the vaults below.'* 
" The thieves might carry it off,'* said Amethyst. 
"The lake may return and overlay the land,** said 
Sapphire. 

The genius had not heard, or seemed as if he had not, 
these Ifust observations. He had entered the drawing- 
room. 

"This worthy man is very frivolous for his years,** 
Sfdd Sapphire. 

" And very stupid for a genius," said Amethyst ; '* per- 
haps he thinks I shall not finish the flower vase which I 

am now painting for 
grandmamma's birth- 
day. My master says 
he could not do better 
himself." 

"I should be sorry, 
my good little sister,** 
replied Sapphire, "to 
surpass you in any 
thing on that day; but 
I hope grandmamma 
will feel all the de- 
light she can feel^ 
when she sees my six 
crowns." 

"Still you must work to effect this," said Amethyst; 
"for your course of lessons is not ended." 

** And you must work to finish your flower vase," 
replied Sapphire ; " for it is not done either." 

"So then you mean to work?" said Amethyst kindly 
and endearingly, as if she wanted to solicit mdulgence 
towards herse& ' 
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"To be sure I do,* 
Baid Sapphire; "and 
I see no reason 
why I should leave 
off working, whilst 
there is any thing 
still to be learned." 
"We have plenty 
to do then/' cried 
his sister, jumping 
up with glee. 
And so saying, our 
little friends came 
dose up to Lady 
Toogood, who was 
too happy. Sap- 
phire drew near 
her first as he was the boldest, and begged his grandmammn 
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to let them work at least three years longer. The genius 
who was amusing himself by cutting capers and practising 

opera figures, broke into a loud 
fit of laughter, until his eyes were 
filled with tears of joy. 
** Work, dear children," said he ; 
"your grandmamma will allow 
you, and you can see by her 
emotion the pleasure she derives 
from your application. Work 
then moderately, for too much 
labour breaks the strongest 
mind, as too much culture will 
dry up the most fertile ground. 
Amuse yourselves sometimes, 
nay frequently, for at your age 
bodily exercise is necessary, and whatever relieves the mind 
after labour, enables it to endure a new task. Keturn 
to your toil before you feel pleasure grow tedious. In 
fine, learn to be useful that you may be loved; and, 
according to the talisman, be loved that you may be happy. 
If there be any other happiness on earth than this, I for 
one could never find it out" 
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hj trade a woodcutter, whose name was Brisquet, which 
signifies ^cleaver with the^harp axe, and who, with his 
wife Brisquetta, lived very poorly upon the scanty profits 
of his bundles. 




Grod had blessed this poor couple with two pretty 
little children, one of whom was a Doy seven years old. 
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with a dark sunny complexion, named Biscotm ; and the 
other was a fair little girl, just turned six, whose name 
was Biscotina. 




jBesides these children they had a mongrel dog, with 
thick bushy hair, as black as coal all over the body* 
except at the muzzle, where it grew of a light brownish 
colour;, and there was not another dog like him in all 
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the country round for fidelity to his master and his 
family. This dog was called Bichonne. 

Ifow it happened, during a very severe winter, that a 
great many wolves appeared in the forest of Lyons. Well, 




in that year, when we had such heavy falls of snow, 
and when, the poor people found it so hard to get their 
living, these savage wolves, and the severe winter toge- 
ther, distressed the country people in a fearful manner. 
But Brisquet, who went to nis work all the same, and 
who, on account of his sharp axe, did not fear the wolves, 
said one day to his wife Brisquetta, " Goody, I caution 
you not to let either Biscotin or Biscotina go out until 
the chief of the wolf-hunters has arrived. It would be 
highly dangerous for them. They have plenty of room 
to run about in between the pond and the hilj^ and you 
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know I haye planted stakes all round the pond to prevent 
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their falling into the water. And I likewise warn yda, 
Brisquetta, not to let Bichonne go out, for the dog is too 
fond of gadding away from home." 

Every day before he went out, 
Brisquet repeated his warning to 
his wife Brlsquetta. One even- 
ing he did not come home at his 
usual time. Brisquetta kept going 
to the step of the door,, then came 
in, and went out again, and, join- 
ing her hands in great distress of 
mind, she exclaimed, ^' Alas I how 
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late he is to-night !*' Then she went out once more, and 
cried, "Brisquet, where are you?" 

And the little dog leapt up to her shoulders, as much 
to say, " Do let me go.'* 

"Down!" said Brisquetta. **Come, Biscotina, you 
shall go towards the hill to see whether the good man is 
coming. And you, Biscotin, shall go along thje path by 
the pond, and mind you take care^ t^iere Are no stakes 
missing. And cry out aa loud as you cdn, Brisquet ! 
Briftquetl" 

" Down, I say, Bichonne.** 

So the children went on and on, until they met again, 
at the spot where the path by the pond crossed the path 
towards the hilL 




••I don't care,** said Biscotin; "I'll find my poor 
father, or the wolves shall eat me 1" 

"And so they shall eat me tooT said little Bis- 
cotina. 

In the meantime, Brisquet had returned home by 
the high road, because he had a load of small wood to 
leave with Pierre Packer. 



so 
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'^Have you met the children?" said Brisquetta to 
hiiDy as he crossed the threshold. 

''The children 1" said Brisquet; '<the children I 
heavens I did you let them out ? '* 

" I sent them to look for you at the pond and the 
hill : but you must have come another way," 




Brisquet immediately darted out of the house, with 
his sharp axe in his hana^ and ran first to the hill as fast 
as he could. 

** Suppose you take Bichonne with you?'* cried Bris 
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after hini. But Bichoime had already scampered 



The little dog ran so fast that Brisquet soon lort 
fli^t of him. A^d it was to no purpose that the poor 




woodcutter diouted out^ ^'Biscotinl Biscotinal" Nobody 
answered him* 
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Tim the poor woodcuUer began to ay, for he thott|^t 

his children were both lost* 

Now after he had run about for a long, long time, 
looking everywhere, the poor woodcutter thought he 
heard the bark of Bichonne. So he went straight to the 
spot from whence the cry seemed to come> and entered 
among the trees with his axe uplifted. 

The faithfiil Bichonne had come up just at the moment 
when Biscotin and Biscotina were on the point of being 




deyoured by a large wo1£ He had thrown himself bef<MPe 
them, and began to bark, to give Brisquet notice. With 
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one stibke of his sharp axe Brisquet slew the big wolf; 




fmt it was all over with poor Bichonne, he was dead 
already. 

Then the wood-cutter, with his two children, returned * 
home to their mother Brisquetta. They were all glad 
to meet again, and yet every one wept. Every eye was 
turned on poor faithful Bichonne, who lay lifeless on the 
floor. 
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And the woodcutter dug a grave at the back of hia 




Utile garden, and buried BIchonne beneath a large stone, 
iqpon which the village schoohnaster inscribed in Latin: — 



BERE LIES BICHONNE, 

fHB POOR woodcutter's DOOfe 
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And fflnoe then it has passed into a oommon pro* 
verb: — As unlucky as tlie uHfodcfitters dog^ uJw unmU only 
anee to the wood, and the woffeai Ivmu 
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CHAPTEB 1. 

AUNT LSONARDA. 




The four children of a rich husbandman of Pan were 
grievously bewailing their father's death the day after his 
mneraly when they saw an old woman approach the door, 
whom. they knew directly to be their fathers sister. 

•* Good day to you. Aunt Leonarda," they exclaimed 
all four together. ^^ Welcome you are, but yoti^come too 
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** Alas ! my children, at my time of life (for I shall be 
fiill seventy come next Michaelmas) a poor woman cannot 
go sixty leagues .without stopping : I have been three days 
on the road. After all, here I am at last," said she, sitting 
down, and looking sorrowfully about her. " Poor brother ! 
he is gone before me, and waits for me above ; I have but 
little time to weep for him, for I shall soon be called away 
to join him." 

"Drive away those painful thoughts, aunt," said the 
elder boy. 

"My children," continued Leonarda; "I have some- 
thing of importance to communicate to you, so listen to me. 
Marcel, your poor father, you know, was twice married. 
His first wife, Martha, the mother of Victor and Blani^he, 
was very rich; his second, whose name was Ligna, the 
mother of Louis and Katherine, was very poor. Your 
father had nothing of his own ; so that the whole property, 




*?iS^r^k^*^'i^ 



lands, faraft, cows, and sheep, ploughs, harrows, and all the 
fiuming implements, belong to the two eldest children, to 
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Vietor and Blanche, the offspring of Martha. Ligna's 
children have nothing to claim ; tne papers left with the 
notary will prove what I say. However, it was not 
merely to tell you these things that I came hither, for the 
notary, or any body else, could have told you all at a 
proper time and place. The motive of my journey was 
this : — You, Victor, and you, Blanche, possess an ample 
fortune, you are rich I Your other brother and your other 
sister have nothing; share your store with them, I beg 
you ; remember they are the children of the same father, 
and that if God has given you a fortune, it is that you may 
use it well. But I see that you are already tired of listen- 
ing to me," said she, perceiving that the two elder ones, 
thinking only of their new fortune, had ceased to attend to 
h^ ; and the two others, overcome with grief, hearkened 
as little. " It is I who am wrong — I have done ; and all 
I ask of you' is, to let me have a chamber to rest in until 
to-morrow." 

The four children hastened to gratify the old aunt's 
ieslre, and took the greatest care of her ; and the next day 
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Abe set out on her return^ accomDanied bj one of 4ie fiuta 
servants, pleased with the kind treatment she had ex- 
perienced from all her nephews and nieces. 

When it was time to go to the fields, Louis, hddiag 
his pruning-knife in his hand, called to his brother: ^' Are 
you coming, Victor ?** 

"No," answered the other; **it is fit for you to work» 
and earn the bread you eat here ; but for me, I am rich, 
and take my ease." 

Poor Louis, stung to the quick by this answer, said 
not a word, but went off to the fields. 

At the same time E[atherine went to look for her sister ; 
she found her in bed, and asked her if she was ill ? 

**No!" replied she. 

"Come, then, get up,*' said Katherine to her; "the 
lye is steeped — ^you must" 

Here she was interrupted by Blanche, who, in a shrill 
voice repeated, " You must, eh I Katherine, you must now 
do the work all alone, and save me the expense of a ser- 
vant. It is fit the poor should wait on the rich ; and I am 
rich, you know!" 

Astonished at so different a style and manner, Kathe- 
rine seemed riveted to the spot, she could not stir. Her 
sister drew her from her fit of apathy by adding, " Well I 
what are you doing, stuck there like a finger-post in the 
highway? Come, make haste; I am willing to keep you 
in niy house, but at least you must earn what you cost me." 

Katherine hurried away, whilst the tears ran down her 
cheeks. 

That very eveninff she and her brother spoke together ; 
after which, they both came to the rich children. 

"It is too painful for us to be servants to our brother 
and sister," said Louis, speaking for both; "we are ail 
children of one father, and therefore we leave you." 

"To go whither?" asked Victor and Blancha with 
some degree of conoera, to do them justice 
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** To nay house but yours, cruel sister 1 " said E[atherine« 
weeping. 

** As you please," returned Blanche; "only I entreat 
you both to say in the village that it is your own wish to 
go; for I would not for the world have the neighhours 
suppose that either my brother or myself had driven away 
our own father's children." 

" Do n't be alarmed, Blanche," said' Louis, taking his 
sister's arm to lead her away ; " we shall tell the truth. " 

The moment that Ligna*s children were crossing die 
door-way, Victor was smitten with remorse, and cried out 
to his brother : — " Louis, you are wrong to be proud ; were 
I in your place, I would be your servant" Then, seeing 
that he went his way without turning back his head, he 
added, " At all events remember, when you want work, 
come to the farm, and you will find it" 

Louis and Katherine did not even look back to signify 
thai they heard" them. Victor rejoined his sister Blanche. 





THK CHILP^ THTB LOAF, AND THE DOG. 



After leaving their father-s house, Louis and Katherine 
took up their abode in a little oottage on the margin of a. 
small river abounding in fish. Louis employed himself ixx 




fishing, and going to market to sell what He caught; 
E[atherine took care of their home, and turned her spinnii^ 
wheel. Things went on pretty well until winter; but 
then the river was frozen, and there were no fish to be had 
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the thread that Eatfaerine spun was no longer sufficient for 
the wants of the two poor orphans, and so poverty and 
extreme distress found their way into the little cot. 

However, spring returned ^ain, and summer came 
after ; and just at harvest time a man called at the humble 
dwelling of the friendless children. 

** I have undertaken the crops of this part of the 
country," said he to them ; " I am now mustering my 
reapers; will you join my band?" 

** Willingly ! willingly!" said Louis and Katherine at 
once, delighted at the prospect of earning a little money. 
Saying which, they followed the stranger. But judge 
how astonished were these poor children, when they dis- 
covered that the field they were going to reap was one 
belonging* to their brother and sister: however, they were 
already mred, so they went to work. Victor saw them at 
their task: he came up to them, and observing how poorly 
they were clad, he said to them : — " Oh ! oh ! I see distresa 
has brought you back to me. I might send you about 
your business ; but I am a good brother, and therefore you 
may continue to labour in this field as long as aught re- 
mams to be done." 

Ihen off he ran, wicked brother, to tell his sister of the 
meeting ; and she heard his story without pity. 

The next day, however, whilst the reapers were taking 
their meals, Blanche wished to show herself to Ligna's 
children in the fine clothes she had worn since her father's 
death, which had been made for her in town, for she had 
thrown by her country garments. So she came out, 
dressed like a young lady, leaning on her brother's arm, 
and walked up to a large elm, beneath which she expected 
to meet her poor brother and sister ; but all she found there 
waa a child and a dog. The child was eating a slice of 
bread and butter; the dog, which lay down at the foot of 
^e child, seemed so earnestly to beg for a bit, that Blanche 
told the child to give him some. The child refused. 
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''I^e, you little glutton, not to give this poor little dog 
his share !" ssud Blanche. 

" Ah, Blanche I Blanche !** said a voice behind the eim ; 
" what you say to that chiM might be applied to yourself, 
since you have kept all your mother's fortune, not only 
without sharing it with your father's children, but without 
even giving them any part of it." 

Blanche turned her head round to see who was q)eak- 
ing ; she saw her old aunt Leonardl^ resting upon her stick. 
Without lerving the young girl time to answer her, the 
old dame continued: — " I came up through the meadows ; 
and when I saw both Louis and Katherine so poorly clad, 
I made my inquiries, and the reapers told me all — the bad 
behaviour of your brother and you, and the noble pride of 
Ligna's children, who refused to be servants where they 
had been masters. Fortunately, I am come to turn the 
tables upon you." 

** How, Aunt Leonarda !** said Victor and Blanche . 
together. 

The old aunt sat down on the bench by the side of 
Blanche, and beckoning to Ligna's children to come for" 
ward, she said to them: — "I have great news to tell you : 
the fortune did not belong to Martha, but Ligna ; all the 
property, therefore, goes to her children, instead of 
Martha's." 

"Are you serious, aunt?" cried the four children 
together. 

" Very serious ; I only wanted to prove you," r plied, 
the old aunt. " I had come to an understanding with the 
notiuy for that purpose, with a right to restore thin*^ 
to their place in due season. That time is now come; 
Louis and Katherine, it is ^our turn, my children, to be 
masters here. Come, Louis, give your sickle to Victor, 
and order him to go and roast himself in the sun, to increase 
your wealth; come, Elatherine, sit you here in the shade^ 
and send your servant Blanche to get your dinner ready. 
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Aamme ihe maslers, my ohildren ; be proud and haughty; 
it isyour turn to drive them away — you are rich now !" 

But without seeming to understand Aunt Leonarda's 
last words^ Louis and Catherine looked at each other. 
Louis then went and sat down at the feet of Blanche, who 
looked down with shame and confusion, whilst big tears 
were gushing from her eyes. 

** Stay with us, dear sister," said he, ** and let there be 
neither master nor servant in this house, but only fond 
sisteora and loving brothers. Say, shall it be so ?*' 



p^-^^ 




Bjttherine, who had glided silently into the arms of her 
brother Victor, said to him at the same time: — " Let us do 
as we used when our father was living, Victor : he would 
cut a fine pear into four pieces, and all his children were 
■like aad equal . Say, shall it be so?" 
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You are too good/' returned the two oluldren of 
Martha; "we do not deserve so much kindness; we hare 
been very cruel towards you. Do as we did, and we shall 
deserve it alL'* 

"Heaven forbid 1" cried Ligna's children. And then 
Louis added, in an earnest voice, " We are all children of 
but one father ; let us have one fortune, one house, and one 
field." 

When she saw this noble revenge. Aunt Leonarda 
burst into tears. 

"Come, Aunt Leonarda," said the four childr n at 
once; " come and enjoy the result of your Subterfuge.** 

And ever since that day, nothing was talked about in 
the village but the harmony and the good feeling which 
prevailed among the four children of MarceL 
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One morning, in the fine month of April, 1790, farmer 
Hubert called his son Giles, a boy about twelve years old, 
and said to him : " My lad, this is the cottage in which you 
were bom, as well as your sister Cicely; on yonder hill 
stands the church where I married your poor mother who 
mis weeping in that cdliier: what then? why, to-morrow 
tliey mean to turn us out of the cottage, and out of the 
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village too ; not because we have done any thing wrong ; 
no, my boy, your father has not disgraced his grey hairs ; 
but the hail storm has destroyed his crops, and he has fallen 
behind with his landlord, and cannot pay his rent. The 
bailiff is severe and ill-natured, but somehow I think his 
master, the lord, is not so bad. It would be a dreadful 
thing, indeed, if there were two such wicked men in so 
small a hamlet as Gentilly. The Marquis of Gentilly 
returned home last night, as I hear; so Giles, you must 
put on your best Sunday clothes, and take your sister 
Cicely with you, and go together to the castle. Besides, 
my lad, you are a scholar, and the^schoolmaster says, that if 
you continue to. mind your book as you do, you will be 
able to read next year, and that you already know your 
letters pretty well. This is saying a great deal, but still I 
do n't doubt it may be true. So then, my lad, as you wend 
your way, you will contrive a neat little compliment to 
greet his lordship with very prettily ; you will tell him that 
it is true we owe iJie money, but that for two seasons now 
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tiie crops have been injured by the hail, that we onlj want 
time, and that we will pay him, £)r we are honest people. 
You must not, however^ say it* all in a heap as I do, but 
settle it as nicely as you can, and fit for my lord's ears ; so 
that you may come by degrees to touch his heart, and 
prevent him y^m turning us ojfi of our cottage. And 
now, my lad,' you imderstand what I mean ?** 

** Perfectly, father," replied Giles. 

^'And so do I understand you, father," said Cicely, 
whom her mother was just finishing to dress; '^and if 
Giles should forget any thing, I'll be his prompter." 

^'God send that his lordship may only listen to two 
poor children like them J" said the farmer's wife, wiping 
her eyes. 

^^His lordship is a man, and a man is not a tiger, 
Goody," returned honest Hubert 

**He surely cannot eat us," said Griles. 

" Take heart, my children," said the farmer, making a 
sign to Giles to set out ; ^' and. Goody, in the meantime let 
you and I go and pray to God to bless the mission of these 
poor innocent lambs." 

And then as they went to«:ether along the path which 
led to the castle, said Giles to nis sister Cicely: 

** What have you got there in your hand ?" 




" A basket of nice ripe fruit, and a bunch of flowery ' 
answered his sister, "to present to his lordship." 
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"That's not amiss," said Giles, "you are a thoughtftd 
girl; all I fear is that his lordship w'on't care a' button for 
our fruit and flowers." 

-** What ! not for such nice flowers as these ? returned 
Cicely, 

"Hush!" said Giles, pointing towards two persons at 
some distance, who were coming along the path. 

"Bless us I" cried the little peasant girl, in a tone of 
surprise, "how fine those people are dressed; see how 
nicely the young gentleman's hair is powdered, what a 
neat coat, and what nice polished boots ! 

" And look at the little girl, too," said Giles in turn, 
** look at the fine feathers in her hat ! and her gown with 
its long skirt behind ! I suspect. Cicely, the stuflT cost more 
than yours did." 

" How neat, how pretty, they are both!" cried Cicely. 

"They must be my lord and my lady," said Giles, 
"now 's the time for me to begin my address," 

"I rather think, Giles," said Cicely, these are the 
children of his lordship, the Marquis of Gentilly, though 
they are much taller than they were the last time they 
came down to the country, about two years ago." 

" Yes," returned Giles, " I remember they did not visit 
us last year, because their mother died, and their father was 
with the army ; it was the schoolmaster told me so ; and 
the children of a marquis, you know, never come to the 
country all alone." 

"Where are you going, little girl, with your fine pears and 
flowers? " said the little powdered gentleman, chucking Cicely 
under the chin, and then taking out a pear, and giving it a bite. 

" Adrian," said the young girl to her brother, I think I 
know who they are. Are you not farmer Hubert's children?" 
added she, turning and speaking to the little peasants. 

" The same, at your service. Miss," replied Giles, look- 
ing down abashed, and twisting the brim of his hat between 
his hands. 
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* And what 's your pleasure, youngsters ? " said Adrian, 
assuming a look of patronage. 

" We want to speak to my lord, your father, my fin« 
young gentleman," answered Cicely. 
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*<Sa7 on," replied Adrian, '^t's the Mune «8 if jva 

spoke to himself.' 

" This is the matter. Master Adrian/* said Griles: "we 
owe my lord a great deal of money, I do n*t exactly know 
how much it is ; but I think it must be twenty crowns, or 
ten at least; father did not tell me the amount." 

"Well," added the little girl, laughing outright, "what 
next?" 

<< Well I " repeated Giles, blushing and stammering, for 
that burst of laughter had confounded his ideas, "we are 
not able to pay . . . and the steward wants to turn us out 
of our home . • . and that vexes father . . . that makes 
mother sad ; and that cottage, you see. Miss Angelica and 
Master Adrian, is the same where sister and I were bom, as 
father says ; for it 's so long ago, and I was so little then, I 
can 't remember it It was there too, hard by, in the church, 
that he was married to mother. In short, the church, the 
village, and the cottage," continued Griles, more and more 
embarrassed every moment ; for at every word he spoke the 
merriment of his little auditors revived, " In short • • • 
saving your presence . . . the cottage "... 

"We wish not to leave it," added Cicely, coming to her 
brother's relief. 

" It is a fine cottage, Ixuly, to regret," interrupted the 
little marquis, and speaking to his sister. 

" Nay I it is not a castle," Giles ventured to say, " but 
we can sleep in it, and take our meals in it ; in summer it 
shelters us from the sun, and in winter from the rain." 

" I can 't conceive how any one can live in a cottage, 
and still less how they can cry to leave it," replied the 
little girl, in so disdainful a voice as to bring tears into the 
poor children's eyes. 

" if you had nothing else though," returned Cicely 
warmly, " you would be very glad to keep it" 

" Nothing else I " repeated Angelica, raising her voice ; 
" you are a saucy girl, little one, to compare yourself to me^ 
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Imd m J brother^wonl'l do well to give you a few lashes with 
his horsewhip to teach you better manners." 

Terrified at this threat, and still more at the tone in 
which it was delivered, the little peasant girl screamed with 
fear, and Griles added in a passion : 

" What I my sister! beat my sister !*' said he, placing 
himself before her, and clenching his fists as if to defend 
her. 

"And' you too," replied Adrian, 

** Me ! if you like, my lord, you have the right to do it," 
replied Giles, "you may, perhaps, have the same right to 
beat my sister, but, blow me, so long as I can stand on my 
legs, I wo nH allow it I " 

" Well 1 Master Adrian, well ! " said a voice which made 
farmer Hubert's children tremble from head to foot, for it 
was the bailiff who spoke, "why do you hesitate to trounce 
these two troublesome little fools ? " 

" O dear! we are undone I " cried the two poor children, 
bursting into tears. 

As soon as they saw the children's grief, both Adrian 
and Angelica were ashamed of the fit of anger which they 
had for a moment felt towards two beings so harmless as 
those little peasants ; they ran up to them, Angelica took 
hold of Cicely's hand, and Adrian took hold of Giles's. 

" Do n't cry," said both together, "do n't cry, no harm 
dhall be done to you, that 1 promise vou." 

" Oh ! certainly not, no harm shall be done to them,*' 
replied the bailiff; "we shall put them out of the cottage 
very quietly and gently, and after that, out of the village as 
peaceably as possible." 

"What," said Adrian, "could you be so cruel, Mr. 
Bailiff?'* 

"Good Mr. Bailiff," said Angelica, looking^ serious, 
" before you turn my father's tenants out of. their home, 
you will wait till he returns. He will.be home again in a 
week, in three days, perhaps to-morrow." 
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^I am very eorry to refiise you any thing. Mibb, bat I 
cannot wait an hour," said the bailiff, strutting with a look 
of 8elfH9uj£cienc7 in his robe of office. 

"Mr. Bailiff!" cried Adrian, with a flushed face. 

** How children do change ! " said the bailiff, "just now 
you were going to thrash these little peasants, and now you 
step in to intercede for them." 

"Just now I was wrong, Mr. Bailiff," replied Adrian in 
a tone at once sad and dignified, " and I beg of you" 

" Impossible I Mr. Adrian ; the law must take its course; 
they must pay, or go to prison." 

Adrian was about to make an angry reply, when his 
sister took his arm. ^^ Nerer mind, Adrian," said she, *^ we 
are not the most powerful in this case, but we have another 
means to comfort these children." 

" Yes, fifty crowns which my grandfather gave me when 
I took leave of him yesterday," answered her brother. 

" I have a trifle more," rejoined Angelica, which my 
grandmother gave me to buy a new dress.'' Then she 
turned to Cicely, and sdd, — 

"Follow me to the castle. Cicely, and don't cry; my 
brother and I will take upon us to settle with t£e bailiff." 

" Nor will you have far to go, my dear children," said 
a middle-aged man, suddenly issuing from behind the base 
of a statue, where, without being perceived himself, he had 
seen and heard all; " you are two little angels, whom your 
mother when she died left to console me for all my cares 
and sorrows. Mr. Bailiff," said he, changing his voice, "you 
have exceeded your authority. As for vou, Giles, you are 
a good brother ; go home and tell your father, that for your 
sake, I forgive him the money he owes me, and that 1 re- 
lease him from his farm rent for two years to come, on 
condition that he shall devote the money to your education. 
And do you, my children, accompany me in the tour I am 
about to make in my estates. Let us endeavour to dry our 
n^hbour's tears, that God m^y one day do the same for us !" 
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After this 8peech5 the bafBed bailiff withdrew covered 
with shame* the marquis walked off on one side with his 
two children* whilst Cicely and Giles bent their way to the 
cottage. 

As soon as they got home, they related all that had 
passed ; joy once more took the place of grief, and night 
came on before these worthy people had left off praising 
their noble landlord's goodness. At length the farmer's 
wife said to her husband: 

" Methinks, Hubert, you ought to go and thank my 
lord before you go to bed." 

" True," said Hubert, standing up, " what could possess 
me that I never thought of it ?" 

" Are you going by yourself, father ? " asked Giles. 

" Yes,*' said Hubert. "• Go to bed, children, it is late." 

He went out. But joy has more power to keep the 
eyes open than sorrow has ; so when Hubert returned, he 
found his wife and children still up. 

" Have you seen his lordship?" said his wife. 

*' Yes," said Hubert, as pale as a ghost, and with a 
careful heavy brow. 

** And have you thanked him, Hubert?" 

** Yes ... no ... do n't question me, wife, I cannot 
tell you any thing, good night" 

So saying, the farmer took up a candle, and went into 
the next room, leaving his wife and children amazed at the 
answer. 





PAST II. 

THB COTTAGK AND TH» CASTLB. 



In 1805, in the heat of summer, and in the merry 
month of August, two country women belonging to the 
village of Gentilly, in the environs of Paris, were returning 
thither from the capital, when they observed a young 
woman in black pass by them, holding a child by the hand. 
This meeting by itself would probably not have been noticed 
had it not been for the lady's appearance ; her dress, which 
at the first glance, appeared costly, was torn and soiled at 
the iskirt by the brambles and the dust on the highway 
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i^hikt her handsome face was bathed in tears; andallaboat 
her excited to the utmost the curiosity and the concern of 
the two villagers. 

There was another point, too, which puzzled them. 
That stranger, whom neither of them knew, though they 
were amongst the oldest residents in the place, went directly 
forward without asking her way of any one, without look- 
ing for it herself, and with all the confidence of long and 
familiar habit. Watching her only, for they were afraid to 
intrude themselves upon her, because, in spite of her mourn- 
ful looks, there was a dignity about her that kept them 
at a distance, th^ saw her advance with faltering steps 
towards honest Hubert's cottage, and knock softly at the 
door. Next she listened to catch the sound of the steps 
of any approaching inmates ; but the deepest silence pre- 
vailed within the walls of the cottage, and the strange 
lady glanced around her, as if hesitating how to act. 
Then observing that the window shutter, being half with- 
drawn, allowed any one to look inside, she ran up to the 
shutter, opened it, looked anxiously for a few moments 
through the window, then suddenly uttered a piercing 
shriek, and, would have fallen backward on the earth, 
but for the two country-women, who by that time had 
reached the cottage, and supported her in their arms. 

^^Dea^, dead, they are all dead then!" said she to the 
two women. 

" Who are dead?" replied one of these; " not honest 
old Hubert, certainly, nor his wife, nor even his children.** 

" But here is no fiimiture, the cottage is empty," stam- 
mered the poor lady. 

" Even so ; but every day is not alike," said the other 
( country-woman : " old Hubert, whom the whole countrv set 
down to be as poor as Job, went up to the castle of the 
Marquis of Gentilly, on the day it was put up for sale. 
Perhaps, madam, you do not know, how some time back, 
in 1794, when the soldiers of the revolution were quartered 
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in these parts, and when many of us poor villagers were 
turned out of house and home by them, because we stood 
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his lordship, the marquis, who had always been a very 
land landlord to all of us, that his lordship fled away from 
the castle, and, as I've heard emigrated with his chil- 




dren ; and they all died, as report says, in foreign parts. 
It was thus the castle came to be sold, and as I had 
the honour to say just now, when the day of the sale was 
come, who do you think was surprised? — Why the whole 
village, to be sure; for there at the sale was honest old 
Hubert, bidding, and bidding, and bidding, higher than all 
the company — so at last he pulls from beneath his great 




coat a large bag full of gold, pays for the castle, and becomes 
the owner of it, as sure as my name 's Susan. That is the 
reason why the cottage is empty. But old Hubert and his 
Wi&b and his daughter Cicely, are not a bit prouder for 
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that; I don*t say a word about the son, who is with the 




army, and who is become a general, or corporal^ I do n\ 
well know which, but something in o^ at all events. If yott 
denro to seek thdr hospitality ^—— 
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^ Ifewttt neyer I*' cried the strange lady, who was adzed 
with a neryoufl trembling from head to foot, ^^I bhould 
never be 80 bold!" 

**Afl you think fit;" replied the good woman; **but 
f6r all that, the Huberts are a worthy set of people. The 
father, for his part, still goes on tilling the lana, just the 
same as if he had no castle at all ; dame Hubert is become 
blind, and pretty Cicely has always refused to get married, 
because she would not leave her mother. Now it seems to 
my mind, that a person may, without shame, knock at the 
door of such like people. But, look I here comes Cicely 
herself, added the woman ; and before the strange lady had 
had time even to guess what she meant to do, the country- 
woman cried out— 

" Come hither, Cicely, here is a lady who was going to 
knock at the door of your old cottage, and who refuses to 
knock at the door of the castle." 

On hearing the name of Cicely, a young peasant girl 
came running up ; she was no longer the little delicate ^1 
,of 1790: Cicely had grown up; and, notwithstanding her 
peasant's garb, which she still wore, there was a certain 
dignity of manner, the result of her new education, which 
wafi observable in every movement. She advanced quietly 
towards the stranger, and with the i>olite and soothing 
tone of one who is anxious not to give ofience by too 
officious an offer to oblige, she said, 

" If you are fatiffued, madam, the castle is close by ?^ 

"Oh I my brother 1" were the only words the lady 
could give utterance to. 

**Is he near at hand? we will send for him," s:i!d 
Cicely. 

"I left him unwell on the way, at an inn close to this," 
answered the fair unknown, struggling to overcome her 
feelings; "and I came on before with ms child, who, since 
Us mother^s death, has always lived with me, to iolidt 
ihelter at this cottage." 
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''Do you not believe then, madam, that hospitality may 
be met with in a c^tle as well as in a cottage?" 

Before the stranger could replv to this question, she 
was astonished by the appearance oi her brother, supported 
by a young officer dressed in a splendid uniform, aiid 
'coming towards them. 

** Sister 1" cried the officer, addressing Cicely, ''hasten 
to the castle, order the best bed to be got in readiness ; I 
have brought you a guest, who though he declined to tell 
his name, shall be equally welcome to our father s house." 

*' And so have I found a guest, or rather two guests,'* 
said Cicely, taking the little girl up on one arm, and 
presenting the other to the lady. 

The two strangers had exchanged together a look of 
grief and affection ; and, without speaking to each other, 
but with mutual assent, they followed their guide. 

On their entrance to the castle, it was observed that 
tears were flowing abundantly from the eyes of the two 
strangers; and, when afterwards they were ushered into 
the grand drawing-room, they fell down on their knees, 
exclaiming : 

"Father! father!" 

"What voice do I hear!" cried Dame Hubert, "Giles, 
Cicely, who was it spoke ?" 

" Two unfortunate travellers, two strangers whom my 
sister and I met in the village,*' answered the young officer, 
stepping up to his mother. 

" Travellers they may be, but strangers they are not, 
my son," replied the dame. " Alas ! whoever you be who 
called upon your father, speak, and tell me, who are you?** 

"Two unhappy travellers, as your son told you, madam,** 
replied the fair stranger, in a tremulous voice. 

"The marquis's daughter!" said the blind woman, 
rocking herself in her chair ; '^ 't is the marquis's daughter I 
'tis Miss Angelica, and probably her brother! Don't 
deny me," she added with emphasis, "the eye does deoeiye^ 
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bat the ear and the heart never do. My children, these 
are your masters who have come back." 

" Well I so it is, Dame Hubert, it is I," said Angelica, 
i^ringing forwards, and taking the old woman^s hands in 
Imm»; "I, my brother Adrian, and his little girL Alasl 
my father died on the field of battle in a foreign land, and < 
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we were commg to Habert's cottage, that same Gottwe 
which my brother and I once made mockery of, to beg for 
a refuge against want, for- we are mined, Dame Hubert, 
and have lost alL** 

"Who says that the children of the Marquis of Gentilly 
%Te ruined, and have lost all?" spoke the voice of honest 
Hubert, who had just before come in, with a spade thrown 
oyer his shoulder. 

''Is not this castle sold?" asked Adrian. 

*« Yes,** returned Hubert 

" Have you not bought it yourself?" inquired Angelica. 

'' Yes ; but with whose money ?" the farmer in his turn 
inquired. 

** With your own, of course," said Adrian. 

" With yours," the peasant replied. 

** How can that be?" cried the brother and sister in a 
breath. 

"O just Gk)d!" exclaimed the farmer with pious reve- 
rence, ''he who obeys thy commandments is always re- 
warded. The Marquis of (rentilly receives to-day through 
his children, the reward for his former benefits. to me. 
Listen to me, then; listen too, wife and children, till I 
reveal to you a secret, which I should only have acknow- 
ledged on my death-bed. You must all of you remember, 
fifteen years ago, the meeting in the park between my 
children and those of the marquis ; and not only the release 
of the debt I owed his lordship, but, moreover, the round 
little sum which that night Mr. Adrian handed over to me, 
in his sister's name and his own, to enable me to educate 
my children. Just at nightfall, my wife had the lucky 
thought to tell me that I could not go to bed and rest 
peaceably in it, imtil I had been to his lordship to thank 
him for his goodness ; so I took up my hat and stick, and 
off I set. To shorten the way to the castle, I went 
towards the back of the park. I had a k^ in my pocket 
to let myself in by the little door ; so in 1 got that way. 
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But I had not ^one far along the dark gloomy walks 
before I saw a faint light at a distance. It struck me 
there might be thieves; so I stole softly on to surprise 
them, see how many there were, and detect their present 
object. I moved forward as quietly as possible ; but when 
I had come close to the light, lo ! it was my lord the mar-^ 
quis, who was digging a hole. Just as I came up he flung 
a bag in, which as it fell, jingled like metal ; then he 
covered it over again with earth, scattered some diy leaves 
at the top, and went away. It was a secret, therefore, that 
I had unyrittingly discovered, and my duty bade me be 
silent. You can guess the remainder, marquis,*' said 
Hubert, turning to Adrian. '^ As soon as I found the castle 
was going to be sold, I dug up the money, and bought the 
estate. Bince then, I have turned the land to good account. 
I am imable to read or write ; but the money I have re- 
ceived, is locked up in your honoured father's chest ; you 




shall count it yourself. Your castle is in good order. I 
have but little in it belonging to me, and this I ask your 
permission to carry home to my cottage. So, my lord, this 
house is now yours; I shall return to my cottage. But, 
first, have the goodness to come with me, and I will settle 
accounts with you." 

" Settle accounts ! honest Hubert," repeated the nMU> 
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quia, tears starting to his eyes, and pressing in his own 
white hands the bronzed and homy palms of the old farmer; 
"accounts, indeed! and why should you return to your 
cottage ?" Remain in the castle, honest Hubert; and if 
your pretty Cicely has not yet made choice of a husband, 
you ehall oe my father ; and we will all live together as 
one family." 

"You say as one family, noble marquis," said Giles 
bashfxdly "so if this young lady does not disdain a 
peasant risen to be a general?" 

" Together as one family I" repeated Angelica smiling^ 
and giving her hand to the young officer. 

Not many days afterwards, the villagers of Gentilly 
were assembled together, to celebrate the marriages of the 
children of the marquis with the children of the farmer. 





AHB PEA BLOSSOM. 

1 HERE was. once upon a time, a poor man and hui 
poor wife, who were very old indeed^ and had no children; 




^- ^^^^ 



now, this they were sorry for, because they felt that in a 
few years time they should no longer be able to cultiyate 

A 
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their beans, and carry them to market to sell So on© 
day when they were at work weedmg their bean-field 




(it was all the property they had, besides a little cot- 
tage, and I wish I could say I had as much) ; one day. 




then, when they were digging up the weeds, which grew 
apace, the old woman espied m a snug little corner 
beneath the thickest tufts, a neat little bundle, very nicely 
packed, and which enclosed a very fine boy, who appeared 
by hid looks to be eight or ten months old, but who waa 
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as wise as other little boys are at two years old^ for he 




was weaned already. So wise then was he that he did 




not refuse to eat boiled beans, which he would raise to his 
mouth in a very genteel manner. 

When the old man heard his poor wife exclaim, he 
came running up from the other end of his field; and 
when he also had considered, in his turn, the beautiful 
child which God had sent them, the good old couple 
embraced each other, and wept with joy ; after which they 

a2 
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hastened to return to the cottage, lest the evening dew, 
which had begun to fall, might hurt their foundling. 

Now as soon as they had ensconced themselves 
snugly by the hearth only think — how great their sur- 
prise must have been I — for the little child held out his 
arms, and smiled most lovingly upon them, calling them 
mama and j>apay as if he had never known any otheir 
parents. 

Then the old man perched him upon his knee, and 
cantered him up and down like, the young ladies we see 
on horseback, saying all the while some pretty things to 
amuse him ; and which the child responded to in his own 
merry way, that he might take his part with the old man 
in so agreeable a conversation. All this while the old 
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woman was making a fine clear fire with dry bean-stalks, 
which lighted up the whole room; and this she did to 
comfort the little limbs of their new visitor by its genial 




warmth, and to make him some nice bean pap with a 
^x>onful of honey melted in it, which gave it a delicious 
taste. 

By-and-by she put him to bed in his swaddlii^ 
clothes made of fine linen, and which were very white and 
dlean, choosing for his bed the nicest bean-stalks she could 
find at home, for these poor people did not know what 
it was to lie upon fine down or feather beds. 

The child slept very snugly on this bed of stalks ; and 
when he had gone to sleep, the old man said to the old 
woman, *' There is one thing which puzzles m^, and that 
18, what name we ought to bestow upon this beautiful 
boy, for we do n't know who are his parents, or where 
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he comes from.** Now the old woman, who had a qtiick 
fancy though she was but a poor village crone, answered 

imme(Sately, " Let us call 
him Bean Flower ! be- 
cause it was in our bean- 
field that we found him, 
and because he is to be 
^ ^_-* ^ *^® delight and consola- 

^/J^jflfjyi^KjSfl^^^l^^ tion of our declining 
/ /Tim 'AaBBI^BlSSP'S^ years." The old man 

\r wx^-^'y * Mwi agreed that there could 

/ ' ^ ^yT^ nQt; be a fitter name. 

I think it useless to tell you how he passed every day 
and every year, for that would make my story too long. 
Suffice it to say that the old people grew older every 
day, whilst little Bean Flower grew stronger and finer at 
the same time. Not that he became very tall, for he was 
only two feet and a half high at twelve ; and whenever he 
worked in his bean-field, which he was very fond of, you 
could hardly have perceived him from the highroad : but 
he was so well shaped though small, his face and his 
manner were so becoming, he was so mild, and yet so 
firm in his language, he looked so bold in his sky*blae 
frock and red belt and his fine Sunday cap with a bean 
flower for a feather to it, that nobody could help admiring 
him, and many people thought he really must be the 
child of some fairy. 

I must admit that there were many things whidi 
favoured the supposition of these simple people. In the 
first place, the cottage and its bean-field, on which a 
single cow would not have found wherewithal to graze 
a few years before, had become one of the richest domains 
in the country without any body knowing how. Nothing 
to be surff can be more common than to see bean-plante 
growing, blossoming, and ripening in their pod; but to 
behold a bean-field itself grow wider, without ha vug 
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been extended by purchase, or by unjust encroachment 
on other people's ground, that indeed is a matter beyond 
the understanding even of the wisest. 

For all that this lucky bean-field kept growing and 
growing ; it grew towai-ds the north, it grew towards the 
south, it grew towards the east, it grew towards the west ; 
und all in vain was it that the neighbours measured their 
grounds, for the measure was always right with an odd 
patch or two over, so that they began, very reasonably, 
to think that the whole country was increasing in size. 
On the other hand, the beans grew so thick, that the 
cottage never could have held the crop, had it not widened 
considerably ; and, as one year the bean-fields had every 
where failed for a distance of five miles oS, the value o£ 
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of our good people's crop was greatly increased, on account 
of the vast consumption of beans which took place at the 
tables of lords and kings. 




In the midst of this plenty, Bean Flower did all the 
work himself, he turned the earth over, he picked out 
the seed, he smoothed the beds, he pulled up the weeds, 
he dug the ground, he raked, he reaped, he shelled ; and 
besides all this, he kept the hedges and fences in good 
order, and then employed the rest of his time in 
receiving and dealing with the market people, for he 
could read, write, and cipher, though he had never 
been to school; he was indeed a blessing to these poor 
people. 

Now it happened, one night when Bean Flower was 
asleep, the old man said to his wife, " Little Bean Flower 
has been very serviceable to us, since he has enabled us to 
pass away quietly, and without any toil, the few years 
we have still to live. Though we have bequeathed him 
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in our will the whole of this property, we have only 
restored him his own rights ; and we shall prove ungrate- 
ful to the child, unless we manage to get him a more 
suitable lot in life than that of a bean-seller. Pity it is 
that he should be too modest to take his degree as doctor 
in a university^ and a little bit too short to become a 
general" 




"It is a pity,** said the old wopaan, *f that he has not 
studied enough to know the names of five or six diseases 
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in Latin, for then there would be nothing so easy as tr 
have him dubbed a doctor." 

"As for your law-suits,** continued the old man, "I 
am afraid he has too much sense and judgment ever to 
make out one of them." 

*^1 have always fancied," returned the old woman^ 
^ that he would marry Princess Pea Blossom when hd 
came of age." 




**Pea Blossom," said the old man, shaking his head, 
'* is far too great a princess to marry a poor foundling who 
will have nothing to call his own but a little cottage and 
a bean-field. Pea Blossom, my old girl, is a match for 
an alderman, a lord mayor, or even the king himself, 
if he should become a widower. We are talking of serious 
jnatters, and you are unreasonable." . 

" Bean Flower has more sense than we two," answered 
the old woman, after a little bit of reflection. " Besides, this 
business is n&t ovas, bat his, and it would be ungracious 
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to carry it further without consulting him.* And there* 
upon the good old ^ '^ 

Couple shut their "^^^^ 
eyes and fell asleep. 
The day began 
to peep, when Mas- 
ter Bean Flower ^-a 
jumped out of bed, ^^ 
like a diligent boy,*" 
to run to the fields 
accordingto his cus- 




tom. But, guess 

his astonishment, 

when he found his 

Sunday clothes on the box, where he had laid his old 

ones the night before. 

** And yet it is a working day, if there be one, or else 
the calendar deceives me," said he, aside, " and my mother 
must intend to keep holiday without my knowing the 
reason, since she has got ready my fine frock and omar 

mental cap. But let it be as 
she wishes, for I should be 
sorry to cross her mood in any 
thing at her great age, and 
a few hours loss may easily 
be borrowed from the week, 
by getting up earlier, and 
going to bed later." 

And then Master Bean 
_.^ Flower decked himself as 
'fc^fi-S: smartly as he could ; but first 
"''^''~ he bielt down and prayed 
to God for the health of 
his good old father and 
mother, and the success of his crop. 

As he was preparing to go outy and look upon tho 
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fleld before the old couple awoke, he met the old woman 

on the threshold, be^»- 
jl ing in her hand a 
hot smoking porridge, 
which she placed on his 
little table along with a 
wooden spoon. 

'' Eat, eat," ssud she 
to him ; " and do n't go 
I out without first taking 
this nice sweetened 
porridge mixed with 
green aniseed, as you 
used to like it when a 
child ; for you have a 
great, a very great way 
to go to-day my darling," 
" This is very kind of 
you," said Master Bean 
Flower, looking at her with surprise; "but whither 
do you send me?" 

The old woman sat down upon a stool that was by the 
table, and rested her two hands upon her knee : " You are 
going in the world," answered she, smiling, "into the 
world, my pretty flower ; you have never seen any but 
us, and two or three other poor hucksters to whom you 
sell your beans to provide for the house expenses, like a 
worthy lad as you are ; and as you are destined some day 
to be a great man, if the price of beans should not decline, 
it is but proper, my darling, that you should try and form 
some respectable connexions. Now I must tell you, then, 
that there is a large town, about five miles off, in which at 
every step you go, you will meet with great lords in gold 
habits, and fine ladies in silver robes, with bunches of roses 
all about them. Your pretty looks, so affable and lively, 
cannot fail to strike them with admiration; and I am 
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much mistaken if the- day doses before you have obtained 
Bome honourable ap- 
pointment, in which 
you may gain a great 
deal of money with- 
out doing any work, 
either at court or in 
some public office. So 
eat, eat, my darling, 
and don't go without 
partaking of this nice 
sugared porridge mixed 
with green aniseed. 
Now, as you know the 
value of beans better 
than you do that of ^ 
money," continued the ^ 
old woman, *'you must : 
«ell these six quart ^^g 
measures of pickled 
beans at the market I do n't give you more for fear of 





terdening you, besides which^ beaoa are so dear at the 
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present time that you could not bring home the price of 
them, even though it was all paid to you in gold. An<^ 
therefore, we have agreed, your father and 1, that jon 
should keep half the sum to spend in proper diversions 
suited to your age, or in the purchase of well-wrought 
jewels, to put on every Sunday, such as silver watches 
adorned with rubies or emeralds, an ivory cup and ball, 

and hummins-top. 
The remainder of 
the money you can 
carry to the Sav- 
ings Bank. Go 
then, my little 
flower, now that 
you have finished 
your porridge, and 
take care you 
are not benighted 
whilst running af* 
ter the butterflies, for we should die with grief if you 
did not return before night And mind you keep in the 
beaten track for fear of the wolves." 

" You shall be obeyed, good mother," said Master Bean 
Flower, kissing the old woman, " although I should feel 
more pleasure if I spent the day in the field; as for the 
wolves, with my hoe I don't fear them.*' 

So saying, he hung his hoe boldly to hb belt, and set 
out at a steady pace. 

"Return home early," cried the old woman after him, 
already beofinning to regret she had let him depart 

Bean Flower walked on and on, taking terrible strides 
like a man five feet high, and looking about him here 
and there, at the new and strange things which he met 
on his way, for he had never conceived that the earth was 
so large and wonderfuL However, when he had walked 
on for an hour, as he reckoned by the sun's height 
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and wondered he had not reached the town after walking 

so fast, he thought he heard some one crying after him 

•* Bo, bo, bo, bo, bo, bo, 

tee I stop, Master Bean 

Flower, if you please." 
"Who calls me?" said 

Master Bean Flower, 

clapping liis hand firmly 

to his hoe. 

" Pray stop here. Mas- 
ter Bean Flower ! Bo, 

bo, bo, bo, bo, bo, tee 1 'tis 

I who speak to you.'* 
" Is it true," said Bean 

Flower, directing his at- 
tention to the top of an 

old hollow pine tree, half 

decayed, upon which a 

large owl was swinging 

with the breeze; "and 

what business have you and I together, my fine bird?* 
"It would be strange if you remembered me," replied 

the owl; "for I have 
never served you ex- 
cept in secret, as be- 
comes a delicate owl, 
and one who is mo- 
dest and orderly, by 
eating, bit by bit, at 
my own hazard, the 
nasty rats who nib- 
bled every year one 
^half of your crop; 
*and that is why 

your field now produces you enough to buy you a 

pretty little kingdom, if you can rest satisfied with 
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it. As for me, 
the unfortunate and Ahm 
tereated victim of devotion, I 
have not one poor rat left in 
larder for my hoHdajs ; for my eyes 
have become so worn in your eervice, 
that I can hardly find my way, even 
at night, I called to you, tliereforej 
fcoiioteona Bean Flower, to beg yon 
to grant me one of those aice quart 
measures of beans which you carry on 
the top of your atici:, and which will 
enable me to eke out mj miserable 
life, liutil my eldest son comes of age, 
whoae honour you may trust to." 

« What you ask for. Master Owl,** 
cried Bean-Flower, taking one of the 
three measures of beans off the stick 
which belonged to himael*", *' ie the 
just debt of gratitude ; and I am ^,^ 
nappy to pay it-" The owl 
flew down upon it, snatched 
it up with beak and claws, and 
sped back to hie tree with 
one flap of hia wing. 
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hi what a hurry you are m!" re- 
sumed Bean Flower. "May I 
inquire. Mister Owl, whether I 
am far from the city my mother 
has sent me to ?" 

** You are just entering upon it, my 
friend,'* said the owl ; and having 
said thiSj he flew away, and perched upon another tree. 

Master Bean Flower went on his way again, with one 
JBeasure the less for his burden, and almost sure that 
he was about to reach the great city ; but he had not 
gone more than a hundred yards when he heard his name 
again. 

"Ba-a, ba-a, ba-a; bakkee! Stop here. Master Bean 
Flower, if you please." 

" I think I know that voice," said Bean Flower, turn 
ing about "Yes, truly, it is that impudent rogue of a 
mountain doe, which used always to roam with her little 
ones about my field to filch a good mouthfuL So there 
you are, Mrs. Marauder ? " 

" Why do you speak of me, as a marauder. Pretty 
Flower? Ah, your hedges were too well cut, your 
ditches too deep, and your fences too close for that. 
All that one could do was to clip ofi^ the end of a 
few leaves which stuck out between 
the joints of the 

hurdle J and /"^^^^^S&V ,,^.^ 




to 
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when we prune^ it is good for the plants, for what says 
proverb : — 




"That is enough,*' said Bean Flower, "but tell me^ 
why did you stop me, and what can I do for you, Mrs, 
Doe?" 

^* Alas!" answered she, shedding big tears; "ba-a, 
ba-a, bakkee. 1 wanted to tell you now a naughty wolf 
had i aten up my husband, the buck, and that we are in 
great distress, my orphan and me, since we have lost our 
protector ; so that she is in danger of starving unless you 
come to her relief, poor little kid I So I called you, noble 
Bean Flower, to beg you would take pity on us, and to 
give us one of those nice measures of beans which you 
are carrying at the end of your stick, and which will 
be a sufficient supply until we receive succour from our 
relatives. 

" What you ask of me, Mrs. Doe," cried Bean Flower, 
taking another of his own measures of beans off the stick, 
"is a deed of pity and benevolence which I am bound 
to perform." 
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The doe snapped up the measure with her lips^ and 
with one bound vanished into the thicket. 




•* Oh 1 how you hurry away," exclaimed Bean Flower, 
B 2 
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"may I inquire of you, my neighbour, whether I am 8t31 
far from the city which my mother has sent me to ? " 

" You are in it akeady," cried the doe, plunging in 
among the brambles. 

Then Bean Flower went on his way once more, relieved 
of two of his measures, and looking about for the walls of 
the town, when he perceived, by a slight noise which 
came from the skirts of the wood, that he was closely 
pursued. He advanced quickly to the spot with his hoe 
m his hand, and it was well he did so, for the party who 




followed him so slily and stealthily, was neither more nor 
less than an old wolf, whose countenance was not very 
prepossessing, I assure you. 

" So it was you, malignant beast," said Bean Flower, 
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*w1k> destined me the honour of figuring at your supper 
table! Luckily my weapon has two prongs as sharp as 
all your teeth put together, without 
prejudice to them ; and take my word 
\ for it, good fellow, you shall sup to- 
V Anight without me; and don't be too 
J ' sure that I shall not revenge upon your 
ugly person the killing of the doe's hus- 
band, who was the father of the kid, 
and whose family your cruelty has re- 
duced to the lowest brink of wretched- 
ness. I ought perhaps to do so, and it would only be an 
act of justice, had I not been brought up to shudder at 
the sight of blood, so as even to spare a treacherous 
wolf. 

The wolf, who so far had listened very humbly, sud- 
denly heaved a long and plaintive cry, and raised his eyes 
as if to call heaven to witness. 





**0h, divine powers! who gave me the form and 
honours of the wolf,'* said he, with many sobs, **you 
know my heart never admitted evil thoughts. You are 
still at liberty, my lord," he continued, inclining his head 
respectfully towards Bean Flower, " to take my wretched 
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life, which I deliver to your clemency without either fear 

or remorse. I shall die without repining at your sentence^ 

if you think fit to sacrifice me, by 

way of expiation, to the manifest 

crimes of my brethren of the 

wolfish tribe; for I have ever 

most tenderly loved you, and 

greatly honoured you, since the ^^ 

day when I used to hang over \v| 

your cradle with true delight, and ^ 

fondle you, whilst your respected mother was away. You 

were even then so comely and so stately, that it was easy 

to tell, by your very looks, that you were fated to become 

the noble and powerful prince that you are. All I ask of 

you, before you pass senteuce upon me, is to believe that I 

am guiltless of steeping my paws in the blood of the un- 





fortunate husband of the doe. Brought up and educated 
according; to the strictest principles of temperance and 
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aelf-demal, from which I have never swerved throughout 
my whole career as a wolf, I was absent at that time, dif- 
fusing the sound doctrines of morality among the lupine 
tribes, which belong to my community; hoping to brino* 
them gradually, by precept and example, to the practice 
ot frugality, which is the grand object of wolfish perf'ec- 
tion. That is not all, my lord: the husband of the doe 
was my friend; he was endeared to me by many good 
qualities and kindly feelings, and we often travelled to- 
gether and conversed, on account of his native wit and 

food taste. A melancholy contest for precedence (you 
now how punctilious the bucks have ever been on this 
/S point) was the occa- 

VM. sion of his death 

-*^f^jf whilst I was abroad ; 

and I shall never 
cease to bewail his 
loss." And there- 
y upon the wolf began 
^to weep, and the 
4 tears seemed to issue 
; , ^ from his very heart, 
^^ as if the doe herself 
^-^^^ had shed them. 

^ ^^ you were following me," said Bean 

Flower, still keeping his two-pronged weapon wide open. 

" Twice, my lord," answered the wolf, with a soothing 
voice, " I did follow you, because I hoped to engage your 
interest in my benevolent and charitable purposes," but in 
come place better suited to conversation than this is. 
Alas I said I to myself, if my Lord Bean Flower, whose 
reputation is so high and so widely spread, would only 
contribute his share to my plan of reform, he would have 
a fine opportunity to-day; I will answer for it that the 
expense shall not exceed one of those nice measures of 
beans which he carries on the top of his stick, to provide 
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With dainties a whole ordinary of wolves, she-wolves, and 
their cubs, used to a vegetable diet, and to preserve a 
countless generation of bucks, does, and kids." 

"It is the last of my own oaeasures," thought Bean 
Flower; " but what need have I of watches, cups and balls, 
and tops? and what conipariso:a is there between a childish 
amusement and a good action ? There is your measure of 




beans,** said he, taking off his stick the last of the measures 
which his mother had given him for his pocket money. 
" It is the last of my fortune," he added ; " but I do not 
regret it, and I shall be grateful, friend wolf, if you make 
so good a use of it as you promised." 

The wolf stuck his teeth into it, and carried it off like 
a shot to his den. 

" Oh 1 how you hurry away," exclaimed Bean Flower; 
** may I inquire of you, Mr. Wolf, if I am still far from 
the world my mother has sent me to?" 

"You have been in it some time," i>epKed the wol^ 
laughing aside ; " and if you stop in it for a thousand year% 
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you will see nothing else in it but what you have seen 
already." Bean Flower went on his way again^ relieved of 
his three measures, and looking about tor the walls of the 
town, which never appeared. 
He began to feel tired and 
weary, when his attention was 
roused by cries of distress pro- 
ceeding from a small by-path. 
He ran towards the spot. 
« What's the matter?" said he, 
raising his weapon; "who calls 
for help? Speak, for I see 
nothing/* 

" It is I, good Bean Flower; 
I, Pea Blossom," answered a 
low, soft voice, " who beg you ^- ^^^ 
to deliver me from my present embarrassment ; if you only 
have the will, it will not give you much trouble." 

" Let me assure you, madam, I am not accustomed to 
mind what it costs me to oblige a person. You may dis- 
pose of all my fortune and patrimony/ continued he^ 
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^save and except the three measures of beans whidi I 
carry on the top of my stick ; because they do not belong 
to me, but to my father and mother, and because I have 
just now given those which were mine to a venerable owl, 
a very godly wolf, who preaches like a hermit, and to the 
most interesting of mountain does. I have not got a 
single bean left to offer you." 

" You are jesting," replied Pea Blossom, somewhat 
piqued. " Who talks of beans, my lord ? I do n't want ' 
your beans, forsooth ; and in my buttery we do n't know 
such a thing. The service I ask of you, is to put your 
finger on the handle of my carriage, and throw back the 
top, beneath which I am almost smothered." 

** I should be happy to oblige you, madam," cried Bean 

Flower, " if I could 
see your carriage j 
but there is no 
sign of any car- 
riage in this path, 
which docs not 
look like a place 
fit for carriages to 
drive in. How- 
ever, I shall not be 
long before I find 
it, for I can hear that you are very dose to me." 

**What!" said she, laughing aloud, *' can't you see my 
carriage ; you well nigh crushed it, like a careless fellow ! 
There it is, right before you, kind Mr. Bean Flower ; and 
it is easy to distinguish it by its elegant appearance, which 
slightly resembles a small pea." 

"It resembles a small pea so closely," thought Bean 
Flower, stooping, "that I would have laid my life it was 
nothing else but a small pea." 

A single glance was enough to show Bean Flower tha| 
it was a very large pea, as round as an orange, and as 
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yellow as a lemon^ supported by four golden wheels, 
and furnished with a smdl portmanteau made of a small 

peas-cod, as green and 

^ bright as morocco lea- 

;% ther. He hastened to 

^^^^^^ IKHH^^jil^^T ^^^^ ^^^ handle, and 




"> 




the door flew open. 
Pea Blossom emerged, 
and alighted gaily on 
her feet. Bean Flower 
arose in astonishment, 
for he had never conceived any thing so lovely as Pea 
Blossom; she had, indeed, the most perfect face that a 
painter could invent : her eyes as long and oval as almonds, 
as blue as violets, as piercing as daggers ; and a fine laugh- 
ing mouth, which, when it hdf opened, allowed you to see 




a set of teeth as white as alabaster, and of the brightest 
enameL Her short robe, which was slightly puffea out* 
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and streaked with rosy flakes, like the blosscHn on Ae (Bweet 
peas, hardly reached lower than her knees. Her legs werd^ 
formed in perfection, and encased in smart silk stockings 
as tightly drawn as if a capstan had been used, and below 
which were two small feet, so delicately shaped that any- 
one might wish to be the maker of her shoes, only to have 
the privilege of trying them on. . 

"What are you staring at?" said Pea Blossom, an 
evident proof that Bean Flower did not look very sprightly 
at that moment. Bean Flower blushed, but soon recovered 
himself. 

** I was wondering how it could be," he replied, mo- 
destly, " thq,t a princess so beautiful, who is about my own 
size, could be shut up in that pea." 

**You underrate my carriage out of reason, Bean 
Flower," returned Pea Blossom ; " it is very comfortable 
to travel in when open ; and it is only by chance that I 




have not got with me my chief equerry, my almoner, my 
steward, d^ secretary, and two or three of my ladies in 
waiting. 1 am fond of driving out alone r and this whim 
was the cause of the accident which happened to me. I 
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'don't know whether you haye eyer been in company with 
the King of the Crickets, whom you may eaaily know by 
hiB shining black mask, like Harlequin's, with stiff straight 
horns, and by his harsh-toned yoice. The King of the 
Crickets did me the honour to loye me ; he knew that my 
minority would terminate this day, and that it is the 
custom for the princesses of our house to choose a husband 
when they are ten years dd. So he threw himself in my 
way, according to etiquette, to pester me with the horrid 
din of his jangling declarations ; and I answered him, as I 
always do, by stopping mjr ears." 

** O joyful news I" said Bean Flower, delighted, "you 
will not marry the King of the Crickets ?" 

"I will not marry him," answered Pea Blossom,' with 
dignity, " My choice was already made. But I had no 
sooner signified to him my refusal, than the odious 
Cricket sprang upon my carriage, as if he would swallow it, 
and threw down the top. * JNow go and get married,' said 
he to me, ^ you conceited little mmx ! get married if you 
can, and^ see whether any husband wSl come to you in 
this state I As for me, I care no more for you and your 
Idngdom than I do for a pea !' " 

^< Do but tell me in what hole the King of the Crickets 
has hid himself I" exclaimed Bean Flower, in a rage. " I 
will soon dig him up with my weeding-fork, and wiU 
bring him to you, princess, bound hands and feet, to await 
your decree. I can feel, however, for his despair," added 
he, dropping his head sorrowfully. " But do n't you think 
I ought to accompany you to your capital to protect you 
Q^jm his pursuit." 

"That would indeed be necessary," generous Bean 
Flower, "were I far from the frontier of my kingdom. 
But, lo, there is a field of sweet peas, all of them faithful 
wibjects to me, and which no enemy dare approach." So 
speaking, she struck the earth with her foot, and hung 
suspended by her two arms to two bending stalks which 
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bowed beneath her, and then rose up, sprinkling their 
sweet leaves over her hair. Whilst Bean Flower stood 
looking at her with pleasure, as I should have done had I 
been in his place, she transfixed him with piercing glaneeft 
from her eyes, and spell bound him with her smile, to 
such a degree, that he could have died from the joy of be- 
holding her, and would have perhaps stood there till now 
if she had let him. 

" I have detained you too long,*' said she to him, •fijr 
I know that the bean-trade is very busv in these times; 
but my carriage, or rather your own, will soon enable yoa 
to recover your lost time. Do not offend me, I entreat 
you, by refusing so trifling a present. I have millions of 
such carriages in the granaries of my palace ; and when I 
wish for a new one, I pick it from out a handfiil, and 
fling the rest to the mice.*' 

^^The smallest favour from your highness would be 
the pride and glory of my life,** repliea Bean Floweri 
^ but you do not perceive I am yet laden with these beawL 
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Kow I can readily conceive however fiill my measures 
may be, that there would still be plenty of room in any 
one of them for your carriage ; but to put my measures 
into your carriage, that would be impossible." 

*'Try it," said Pea Blossom, laughing, and joyfully 
swinging to and fro upon the cluster of sweet peas; **try 
it, and do not wonder at every thing like a child who 
has seen nothing at all." In truth, Bean Flower had no 
difficulty in stowing his three measures in the boot of the 
carriage, which might have held thirty of them, and 
upwards. At this he was rather mortified. 

*^ I am ready to go, madam," rejoined he, seating him- 
self upon a well-stuffed cushion, the fulness of which 
allowed him to place himself at his ease, in any posture, 
even to stretch himself out at Aill length upon it, if he 
liked. '^It is my duty to my kind parents not to leave 
them in suspense the first time I am absent from them; 
Mid I now only wait for your coachman, who, I suppose, 
fied in terror at thegross insult of the King of the Crickets^ 
ean^ing off the horses and the shafts along with him. I 
shall then leave this happy spot, with the everlasting regret 
of having seen you once without hopine to see you again." 
''Good!" replied Pea Blossom, without noticing the 
hotter part of Bean Flower's speech, which was so very 
pointed; ''good! my carriage has neither coachman, nor 
shafts, nor horses: it is propelled hj steam, and it goes 
fifty thousand leagues an hour, ^ow, let me ask you 
whether you still fear getting back in your own good 
time. You have nothing to do but to remember the word 
and action I shall use to set it a-^oing. In the portmanteau 
VOTi will find various articles which may be useful on your 
journey ; and they are all yours, without reserve. If vou 
open it as you would a shell of green peas, you wiU find it 
contains tliree jewel boxes, of the same shape and size as a 
pea, each suspended to a fine thread, which sustains them 
m their case like three peas in a pod, so that they are in 
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no danger of knocking against each other and being 
damaged during a journey. It is a fine piece of work- 
manship : they will yield to the pressure of your finger, 
like the spring of my carriage, and you will only have to 
BOW the contents in a hole in the ground, made with the 
point of your weeding hook, and immediately whatever you 
wish to have shall shoot up, sprout, and come forth. Is 
not that a miracle, eh? Only remember, that when the 
third shall be used, I have nothing left to offer you ; for I 
have only three green peas, as you had but three measures 

of beans; and the best girl in 
the world can only bestow what 
belongs to her. Are you ready 
to begin your journey ?" 
Bean Flower having made a sign 
I of assent, for he had lost all 
power of speech. Pea Blossom 
clapped her right hand thumb 
against her middle finger, crying 
out at the same time, ^^ Go then, 
little pea ! " And the little pea 
was upwards of fifteen hundied yards from the scented 
field of Pea Blossom before Bean Flower thought he had 
left her, and he looked for her in vain. " Alas P' cried he. 
Indeed it would be no praise to the rapid progress of 
the little pea, to say it advanced with the speed of a musket 
ball Woods, towns, hills, and seas, vanished far more 
rapidly on its course, than the Chinese shadows of Se- 
raphim before the wand of the famous magician Sotomago. 
The most remote horizon had hardly become visible 
before it sprang to meet the little pea, and was in a 
moment after out of sight behind Bean Flower. When 
he turned his head, it was gone. Finally, he had several 
times outstripped the sun ; several times come back to it, 
and passed it again, with constant changes of night and 
day, when Master Bean Flower began to suspect that he 
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had left beUnd him the town he was gobg to^ and tiie 
madcet to which he was carrying his beans. 

*'The springs of this carriage are rather brisk," he 
suddenly thought within himself; for my little readers 
have not forgotten that he was endowed with a very keen 
understanding. <'It started off at random, before Miss 
Pea Blossom had done telling me where I was to go'; and 
I see no reason for it stoppmg throughout the course of 
ages upon ages ; for that lovely princess, who is as giddy as 
she is young, told me indeed now to set the vdiicle in 
motion, but not how to stop it" And Bean Flower had 
tried to no purpose every epithet he had ever heard 
uttered by the carriers and mule drivers. The plague of 
a carriage went on faster and faster; and while he raked 
ap his memory to change and diversify his ezclamationef, 
Ae carriage sped Arongl every latitude, and in KtUe time 
rode over ten kingdoms. 

'^ Plague take thee, thou vixen of a carrii^e I" exclaimed 
Bean Flower, and the carriage rattled onwards from the 
tropics to the poles, from the poles to the tropics, and 
through every circle in the sphere, without any regard to 
the noxious changes of temperature. It was enough to 
roast him or to freeze him had it lasted; but Bean Flower, 
as we have often repeated, was blessed with an admirable 
intelligence. "Nay," said he to himself, ** since Pea 
Blossom has hurled her carriage through the world by 
merely saying, 'Go then, little pea!' perhaps one may 
stop it by saying the contrary." This reasoning was very 
logical. 

"Stop then, little peal" cried Bean Flower, clapping 
his right hand thumb against his middle finger, as he had 
observed Pea Blossom to do. 

I doubt whether a learned academy would have argued 
more deverly^ The. little pea stopped so suddenly that 
you could not have stopped it better if you had nailed it 
k> the ground. It did not stir. Bean Flower alighted from 
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his carriage, picked it up careftdlj, and let it dip into • 
leathern pouen, which he carried in his belt to put in iJm 
samples of his beans. But first he took ofi* the port* 
manteau. The spot at which Bean Flower s carriage had 
thus fixed itself at his command, has not been described by 
travellers. Bruce marks it at the sources of the Nile, 
Monsieur Douville at Congou, and Monsieur Caille at 
Timbuctoo. It was an interminable plain, so dry, so 
rocky, and so wild, that there was not a single bu^ to lie 
under, no moss of the desert to lay one's head upon, not a 
berry to satisfy himger, or a drop of water to slake one s 
thirst ; still Bean Flower was not alarmed. He ripped up 
his portmanteau very neatly with his nail, and took oul 
one of the three small jewel boxes which Pea Blossom had 
described to him* Then he opened it as he had opened 




the carriage, and sowed its contrats in the around wiA 
the point of his weeding-hook. " Let what will happen of 
this," said he, "I sadly want a tent to cover me to-nigl^ 
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were it only made of a pea plant in blossom; a alight 
repast to nourish me^ were it only a pea soup ; and abed 
to lie upon, were it only the feathers of a humming bird: 
for I cannot return to my parents to-day, I am too much 
pressed by hunger, and overcome with weariness.** 

The words had scarcely passed through his lips, before 
he saw arise out of the sands a superb tent or pavilion, 
having the shape of the pea plant, which arose, and grew 
up, and expanded around, and leaned here and there on 
ten golden props, scattering about in all directions a 
graceful tapestry of foliage, enameled with pea blossoms^ 
and rounded into numerous arcades, from each of which 
hung suspended from the centre of the arch, a rich crystal 
lustre filled with scented wax lights. The back of every 
arcade was adorned with a Venetian mirror of enormous 
size, which reflected such a stream of light as would have 
dazzled the eye of an eagle accustomed even to the noon- 
day sun. 

Beneath the feet of Bean Flower, a pea leaf had fallen 
accidentally from the roof; it extended into a magni- 
ficent carpet, decorated with all the colours of the rain- 
bow. Moreover, this carpet was covered with tables 
of ebony and sandal wood, which groaned beneath the 
weight of pastry and confectionery; or^ that of iced 
fruits flavoured with choice cordials; whilst in a large 
gilt china cup was the very pea soup Bean Flower had 
wished for. 

Amidst this display, he could also £stin^ish his bed, 
that is to say, the humming bird's feather which he had so 
much desired, and which was twinkling in a comer, like 
a carbuncle fallen from the crown of the Great Mo^; 
and yet it was so tiny a little bed, you might have hid it 
beneath a grain of com. Bean Flower thought at first 
that this couch did not match very well with the other 
conveniences in the tent; but, as he continued to look at 
the humminff bird's feather, it bes:an to increase in size so 

^2 
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ftrnt, that it soon became many huminiDg birds' feathers one 
hand in depth; it seemed to be a couch of sparkling gems» 
which would have bent under the pressure of a butterfly 
had it alighted upon them* 

** Enough, enough," said Bean Flower, "enough of 
your hummmg birds* feathers ; I shall sleep too well as 
itis.'* 

That our young traveller did honour to his banquet, 
and that he lost no time in seeking repose, my young 




readers will not require me to tell them. Love did mxi 
a little in his head; but at twelve years old love 
seldom prevents sleep, and Pea Blossom, whom he had 
scarcely seen, had only left in his mind the image of a 
delightful vision, which nought but sleep could restore 
to his fancy. That was another reason why he should 
sleep. Be that as it may, Bean Flower was too pru- 
dent to give way to this vain and idle joy before he had 
examined the outside of his pavilion, the pomp and magni* 
ficence d which was more than enough to draw to it all 
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tiie thieves round about; and audi people abound in everf 
oonntiy under the sun. So he went out of the magio 
circle with his weeding hook in his hand, and marched 
round his tent, to mi^e sure of the good state of his 
encampment. 

As soon as he had reached the furthest frontier (this 
was a small ravine formed by the running waters, and 

over which a kid might have 
skipped). Bean Flower stood stil^ 
chilled with that shudder which 
is peculiar to men of spirit ; for 
even the truest courage has its 
share in that terror which is com- 
mon to our frail humanity, and 
only summons its strength after 
reflection. And, upon my word, 
there was a sight for any man 
to reflect upon. 

It was a line of battle, in which 
amid the darkness of a starlight 
night, there was glistening at him two hundred fixed and 
flaming eyes, whilst in their front were perpetually running 
from nght to left, and then from left to right, two eyes so 
sharp and oblique, that they showed by their expression 
they belonged to a very active general 

Bean Flower knew nothing of Lavater, Gall, or 
Spurzheim; he did not belong to the Phrenological 
Society; but he had the plain natural instinct which 
teaches all created beings to distinguish the countenance 
of an enemy ; and almost at the first glance he bestowed 
upon the commander-in-chief of that hungry herd of 
wolves, he recognized in him the cowardly coaxing wolf 
who had so craftily swindled him, by pretending to be 
a philosopher and moralist, out of ms last measure of 
beans. 

*^Mr. Wolf" sidd Bean Flower, '^has lost no time in 
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4xShcting his troop, and pursuing me with it; but by what 
oontriyance have they been able to overtake me^ so many 
too as they are^ unless the good-for-nothing wolves have 
likewise travelled in a pea? It is very probable," he 
continued with a sigh, *Hnat the mysteries of science are 
not unknown to tne wicked ; and now I think of it, I 
would not swear but they have invented these mysteries 
in order to initiate the good people in their own detestable 
schemes and designs." 

Beali Flower was slow and steady in his enterprizes, 
but prompt and sudden in his resolves. He therefore 
snatched the portmanteau out of his pouch, took out the 
second pea, opened it as he had opened the first pea, and 
sowed its contents in the earth with the point of his 
weeding fork. " Come what come may" said he, "but I 
sadly want this night a good strong wall, even were it no 
thicker than that of our cottage at home; and a very 
close rail, were it no stronger than that of my fences, to 
protect me against the wolves.*' 

Then sure enough walls began to rise up: not cottage 
walls, but palace walls : and rails sprang up before every 
portico; not rails in the shape of fences, but high and 
lordly rails of blue steel, with gilt shafts and points, 
through which neither wolf, b^lger, nor fox, could 
have poked his fine pointed snout without hurting or 
wounmng it. 




After this check, the strategy of the wolves was so 
hardly put to it, that the lupine army could do nothing at 
alL So i^ter a few feints it retired in disorder. 
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prHis anxiety as to tlits 
event being thus re^ 
lievedi Bean Flower re- 
1,^ tunied to his Bumptnous 
/I paTilion; but now he had 
to pasa over a marble courtj 
through peristyles lighted up 
as for a wedding, staircases which 
seemed to ascend for ever, and 
galleries which had no end to thenip 
Mr-- He was overjoyed when he reached 
r? this pavilion of pea blossomi in the 
centre of a large garden so blooniing 
and verdant, 
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that he hardly knew it again, and his bed of hamming 
birds' feathers, on which, in presuming he slept as happy as 
a king, let nobody say that 1 exceed the truth. 




The first thing he aid the next day, was to explore the 
magnificent abode that he had found in a little pea, in 
which every object, however trifling, was so beautiful 




as perfectly to amaze him, for the furniture was quite 
equal to the external appearance of the pavilion. He in- 
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spected his picture gallery, his cabinet of antiquities, his 




collection of medab, his insects, his shells, and his librarjf 




•11 of which were still to him wonders both new and 
charming. His books especially delighted him on account 
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of tbe delicate taste which had governed their choice. 
The finest works in literature, the most useful in science, 
were collected in that library for the entertainment 
and instruction of a long life, — as the adventures of the 
ingenious Don Quixote de la Mancha, and Fairy Tales 
of every description, filled with beautiful engravings; a 




collection of curious and amusing Voyages and Travels, the 
most authentic of which are those of Gulliver and Bobinson 
Crusoe; some excellent Almanacks; full of amuong anec- 
dotes and faultless information, as to the moon, tides, and 
the best seasons for planting and sowing; innumerable 
treatises, written in the clearest and most simple style, on 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Fishing, both with the rod and 
the net, and the art of taming nightingales; in a word, 
whatever can be desired when a man has learned the value 
of books and the spirit of their authors. There were no 
learned writers but these, no 'other philosophers, no other 
poets ; for this incontrovertible reason, that all learning, all 
philosophy, all poetry, are locked up in them and nowhere 
else : I give you my word for it. 

Whilst he thus proceeded to take the inventory of his 
wealth. Bean Flower was struck by the reflection of his 
image in one of the looking-glasses with which every 
saloon was adom^ Unless the looking-glass was a story- 
teller, he must have grown, oh, wonder ! upwards of thiee 



mhoB fliiioe die day before; and the dark mnatadboet 
whuji shaded his upper lip deaiiy manifested that he 
bfigtfining to pass from robust boyhood to maolj 




youth* He was a good deal mystified by this pheno* 
menon, and was still wondering at it, when a rich cUx^ 
fixed between two pier-glasses, cleared up his doubt to his 
great grief; for by one of the needles 
which marked the date of the years. 
Bean Flower too truly saw that he 
had really become six years older 
than he was. ** Six years ! '* he ex- 
daimed; ^'wretch that I am, my 
poor parents must have died of old 
i^;e, or perhaps of want by this | 
time I Alas ! perhaps, they died of 
grief at losing me, and what must 
they have thought, in their last mo- 
ments, of my cruel desertion, or my pitiable distress? I now 
understand, wicked carriage, how you go so far and so fasl^ 
for your minutes devour and consume many days at once 1 
Go then, go then, little pea !" he added, drawing the little 
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pea firom his pouch, and darting it through the window. 
•*Go then, detestable little pea, so far that one may never 
Bee you again 1" And truly I believe no other little pea 
has since been seen shaped like a post-chaise, and going at 
the rate of fifty thousand leagues an hour. 

Bean Flower came down the marble steps much sadder 
than he had ever felt when coming down the ladder from 
his bean-loft. He left the palace without once looking at . 
it; and walked on through those wild and desert plains, 
without minding whether the wolves had not pitched their 
tents there to threaten him with a blockade. He mused 
as he went along, beat his forehead from time to time with 
his hand, and sometimes even wept with grief. 




** What can I hope for any more, now that both my 
parents are dead?*' said he, turning his portmanteau list- 
lessly between his fingers, — "now that Pea Blossom has 
been married six years? for the day I saw her she had 
completed her tenth year ; and that is the age at which the 
princesses of her house are married ! Besides her choice 
was made. What is all the world to me? my world 
bring limited to a cottage and a bean-field, which you will 
never restore to me, little green pea," he added, taking it 
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from the pod, ** for the happy, happy hoars of oluUBioo^ 
never return. Go then, little green pea, go where God 
will carry yon, and do what you are to do to the glory of 
your mistress, since I have lost my aged parents, my cot- 
tage, my bean-field,and the lovely Pea Blossom I Go, little 
green pea, go whither you please.** So saying, he threw it 
with so much strength, that the little green pea might easily 
have overtaken the flying carriage pea, had that been its 

wish. And then 
Bean Flower fell 
on the ground 
with grief and op» 
pression. When 
he rose again the 
face of the whole 
plain had altoge- 
ther changed. It 
had become, as 
far as the eye 
could see, a vast 
sea of brown and smiling verdure, over which rolled, like 
weaving billows when kissed by the breeze, the most lovely 
white flowers, a boat-like shape, with butterfly's wings, 
tinted with violet like the bean flower, or with rose like 
the pea blossom ; and when all their undulating brows bent 
together to the wind, all these tints were commingled into 
a new and unknown colour, a thousand times more beautiful 
than that of the loveliest flower garden. Bean Flower 
sprang forward, for he had seeii every thing a^ain ; his field 
which was enlarged, his cottage wluch was improved, hia 
father and his mother who were still living, and who were 
hastening to meet him, with all the speed of their old limbs, 
to inform him, that since the day of his departure they had 
received tidings of him every night, besides many kind pre- 
sents, which soothed their existence, and good hopes of hia 
return, which had prevented them from dying of grie£ 
Bean Flower, after having tenderly embraced them, took 
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tliam both under bis iu*ids» 

and led the way to his palace* 
As fast as they drew neiir 
to it^ the old man and his wife 
were more and more wonder-struck, 
and Bean Flower was afriud of dis- 
turbing their joy- He could not^ how- 
eveFj help sighing, as he exclaimed, *' Oh I 
had you but seen Pea Bloaaom; but it is 
now six years sinca she was married." 

" Since I was married to thee," 
said Pea Blossom j openhig both portals, 
"my choice was made at that time* 
Do you not remember it? Come in 
here/' continued she, kissing the old man 
and his wife, who were lost in admira-* 
tion at her, for ahe too had grown in six 
years, and so the story points out that she 
was now sixteen — "Come 
in to your son's dwelling ; 
this is a region of 
soul and 
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fancy in which nobody dies, and none grow older." No 
better news could have been told to those poor people. 

The nuptial festivities were duly celebrated with all 
the splendour befitting such exalted personages, and their 
abode never ceased to be a perfect example of love, con- 
stancy^ and happiness. And thus finishes a fairy tale. 
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•* I CERTAINLY sliall not leave these mountains,*' said I to 
the landlady, when we had reached the threshold of the 
inn-door; ^^ I shall not leave these mountains," I repeated, 
** imtil I have seen that worthy Mr. Dubourg you speak 
of. He was one of my father's most cherished friends. It 
is now only seven o'clock, and nine miles in such fine 
weather as we have this morning are soon walked. I can 
verv well, too, spare one day from my business. He would 
be hurt if I did not take dinner with mm on my way. Do n't 
you think he would?" 

** To be sure he would," answered the dame, " he would 
never forgive you for it, since he sends here every week to 
know when you are coming." 

*^ Nor should I forgive myself, if I were to let dip an 
opportunity of testing whether my former prophecies were 
good for any thing. I foretold five years a^o that his 
daughter Rosalie, who was then twelve, would become one 
of the finest girls in the country ; and fain would I now see 
if tlfe dark blue-eyed lass has made me out a fUse prophet." 

^^ Take my word for it she has not," cried Dame Gnulther. 
^ You might go as far as Besan^on, nay even to Strasburg 
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(tliis was the eood dame's antipodes), and not meet snch 
another ; and tnen, so well bred too, and as good as a saint; 
but take care of yourself, and don't return here in despwv 
as you used to no erewhile. Handsome as you are, you 
might for once lose your time and sigh to no purpose, for 
there has been a rumour, these two months, that she is 
going to be married." 

^^ Lor, now I Mrs. Graulther, do you still take me for a 
fond youth? I, who am turned twenty four, and have both 
a settled fortune and a solid establishment? Do you think 
that a lawyer in good practice is as soft hearted as a hungry 
barrister without a brief to occupy him, or an attorney's 
clerk? Cheer up, worthy dame, and just show me the way 
to Mr. Dubourg's seat, for I did not know before that his 
country house was so near." 

" X ou will find your way easily enough for the first half 
of the road," returned she. " You must keep the narrow 
path that runs through the meadows, by yonder streamlet 
bordered with willows ; but as soon as you get to the hillock 
at the end of the vale, you must turn aside ; you will then 
see a wood before you, which, when you have crossed, you 
will catch the first view of the castle. Now as this wood 
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is only frequented by the woodmen^ who, in their journeys 
to and fro, have formed several cross-ways, I have been told 
that the country people hereabouts sometimes go astray in 
it ; but there are plenty of cottages and huts on the skirts 
of the wood, and you will easily obtain a guide." 

Much edified by these useful instructions, I waved my 
hand to the landlady, and set out; and went along musing 
and spouting fine passages for the first act of a new tragedy^ 
'with that delightful absence of mind which none but 
poets can appreciate. Thus, after one hour's walk I had 
strayed far enough from the little path that ran through 
the meadow, and was very glad to find that the hillock 
at the end of the vale h^ not wandered like me from its 
place. 

After rambling some time by the outskirts of the wood, 
and wending my way through so thick a tuft that I cou'd 
not conceive how any thing larger than a hare, followed by 
the hounds, could have opened a passage through it, I was 
itaruck by the sight of a small white cottage, newly plas- 
tered, which stood close against the wood, and around 
which was a square paEsade, with vine-leaves and 
streaming garlands of convolvulus and honeysuckle, while 
branches of sweet-briar, laden with blossoms, were peep- 
ing through the closely-crossed palings. I advanced a 
few steps, and came to the entrance of this pretty little 
dwelling, which seemed just large enough for two or 
three, or four inmates, and not more. On a bench, close 
by the door, slightly raised above a small patch of kitchen- 
garden, sat a young man. I took time to consider him, 
beoause he was not looking at me. He was, probably, 
too much occupied even to notice my presence. 

This young man was as handsome as one of those 
angels we dream about when we have done a good deed* 
He appeared delicate and weak, and yet his mild, pale face, 
with its cluster of flaxen curls, was capable of a manly 
expression, and in it one could still trace a habit of refieo* 
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tion and a resolute spirit This look set me mmnng as to 
its cause. 

At length he raised his eyes and looked steadfastly upon 
me. He moved, as if to rise ; but I hastened to prevent 
himj because I thought he looked ilL 

"Excuse me, young friend," said I to him, **but can 
you explain to me, without rising, the way to Mr* 
bubourg's. The house cannot be far off." 

"Mr. Dubourg's house?" replied he, at length, as if 
collecting a few scattered ideas. "Dubourg? the house 
of Mr. l)ubourg? — Ah I ahl" he continue, laughing, 
" there was onoe a beautiful house of that name, which I 




used to live in, when a little boy. There, too. It was 1 
first saw angels in the shape of women, flowers of every 
season, and the merry warbling birds. — But that waf 
another world to this," 
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fle stopped, ai^ letting fall his head in his open hande^ 
£>rgot that I stood beside him. 

I then felt conscious that he was an idiot, or an inno- 
cent, as they say in different parts. What a strange world 
2S ours, to repulse those harmless beings who do no one harm! 

At the same moment the door was opened by a woman 
about fifty years of age^ better dad thtm the common sort 
of country women. 




**WhatI Baptist,** said she, "do you greet a traveller 
without offering him milk and fruit, and requesting him to 
honour our poor roof with his company^ whilst he takes • 
moment's shelter and rest?" 
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^'Oht madam r cried I, '<do not upbraid liim^ I heg 
JOTL I have not been here two seconds, and yet his reo^- 
tion has touched /me so deeply that I can never forget it." 

Baptist had not heard even his mother: he nad re* 
lapsed into his thoughts ; his arms were folded, his head, 
huns upon his breast, and he was muttering scnne indistinct 
words tnat I could not unraveL 

I followed the good woman into a pretty large nxHn, 
extremely neat, which must have been the best apartment 
* in the house. She made me sit down on a kind of chair of 
state, the seat of which was prettily interwoven with yellow 
and blue straw, whilst she dismissed to an adjacent room a- 
whole flight of small birds from the fields and hills^ that 
my approach had hardly disturbed, and which obeyed her 
with an eagerness charming to behold, so perfectly tame 
had they become. 

She then repeated her invitation to take refreshmentSy 
and on my second refusal she wished to know in what 
respect she could serve me. 

** I was telling your son when you came out,** replied J^ 
^ but he quite fo^ot me. Poor child I he seems to be very 
barfly afflicted. Has he been long in the same state ?" 

** No, sir," answered she, wiping awav a big tear, "nor 
is he so at ail times. He is always sad, as sad as he ia 
good, my poor Baptist : yet there is no want of connexion 
between his thoughts and actions, unless certain words that 
I am careful not to utter before him, restore him to hia 
fits. How it is these words disturb him, I cannot tell. I 
avoid them and know no more. He was bom so happily 
gifted, as to bless us all, and promise honour to our ola 
age, but the Lord has thought fit to revoke all those hie 
promises." 

Fast flowed the worthy matron's tears, as she uttered 
these last words. I took her hand, and begged her to 
forgive me for having recalled so much bitter grief. 

^I must tell vou, sir, since you are so kind as to take 
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flB inieiert in my poor Baptist,'* she replied in a calmer 
tone, *<that my husband, Joseph Montaubon, was the best 
workman in these parts as a builder. Still, for all that, we 
were very poor, because the times were very hard, and 
work was scarce, and my family, which was of a better 
dass than Joseph's, had suffered still more severely through 
the troubles of the times. We hardly knew what to trust 
to, when bv chance a rich country gentleman employed 
my husband to build a splendid house, that you may see in 
the wood. When the house was built to the roof, my 
unhappy Joseph got up himself to the top, as head work- 
man, to set up, as the custom is, the bouquet and flags of 
honour. He had just reached tihe pinnacle, when a piece 
of roofing, which, to our great misfortune, luid been left in 
a loose state, slid and gave way beneath him. He fell— 
and died I Mr. Dubourg, who was then, and still is, the 
owner of the building, was sorely grieved at our cruel 
bereavement. He ordered the workmen to build for my 
son and me this little dwelling, which, with the fertile piece 
of ground it stands upon, he made over to us, besides 
granting us a pension to raise us above want. That was 
not all. He determined to take charge of Baptiste, who 
was then only five or six years old, and who already 
charmed and delighted every body, thanks to his lively 
humour and pretty face. So Baptist was brought up 
and educated with the same care, and imder the same 
teachers, as Bosalie, the lovely daughter «f his benefactor^ 
tiiree years younger than he. Thus things went on for 
ten yeaKs, and Baptist had turned his time to so much 
account, that the best judges acknowledged he had acquired 
many advantages to make his way in the world. 

*' One day Mr. Dubourg came here, and said to me, in 
a mild, but serious voice : * Dame Montaubon, you are a 
sensible woman, and will feel that it is time now to sepa* 
rate your Baptist from my Bosalie. He is sixteen, she la 
thirteen and more. Theae two children are vesy near the 
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age wnen lore begins to be felt; altkon^ brongkt vp 
together like sister and brother, they well know they «ro 
not, and I have, perhaps, been tardy, as it is, in separatii^ 
theuL You mnst, therefore, take your son home again, 
my good woman, until I have got hkn the respectable 
' situation he has learned and merited to fill by his attention 
to his studies. Believe me, we must even proceed further 
still in our cautioncf, our children must learn to live aparl^ 
that by and by they may be able to bear a total separation. 
Tell Baptist I shall always esteem him to the last, and let him 
understand, as none but a mother's heart and mind can doi^ 
that I have private motives for keeping him away from me. 
Lastly, as the sight of my house would only shock his feel* 
ings, bid him not approach nearer to it than the spot we 
caU the B^e, where the house is still hidden by the trees. 
As for his obedience, you may trust to it, for he would die 
rather than break his word.' 

^**I know,' continued he, rising to depart, *that your 
expenses will increase bv this change, but that will not 
continue, as Baptist is favourably biown to my friends^ 
and cannot remain many months without employment. 
Meanwhile, take these hundred crowns, that he may not 
be too suddenly deprived, in your little retreat, of those 
comforts to which he has been accustomed for so many 
years ; and at all times rely upon my friendship.' 

** Having said this, he left the purse and went away, 
without heeding ftiv entreaties to take it back 

** This was at the very period when my poor boy osed 
to come home once every year to spend a few weeks with me; 
he always brought with him his books and instruments. I 
was veiT happy ! So he did not feel surprised at his customary 
removal. Never had he looked so handsome, so full of 
spirits, or so satisfied with every body and every thing, 
though he had always been of a shy and serious tempar 
firom his childhood; and for several days he continued sew 
One ihmg only made me uneasy, he studied too mudi, and 
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1 WB8 ftfirma bis health might give wuj to mieh inoefleont 
toiL * You haye time enough/ said I to him one evening, 
^to turn over and rummage your books I You ahail not 
leave me again until you get some employment.' And 
now, having broken the ice, I repeated what Mx. Dubourg 
had said to me 

** When I had done, Baptist smiled, but did not answer ; 
lie then said his prayers, kissed me, and went quietly to bed* 

** The next day, and on the following days, he appeared 
dejected, and did not speak. This behaviour did not 
surprise me, for I had often seen him sa 

*' About a week after, however (it is now four years since 
dien), I thought I observed that his mind was affected. 
Unlu^py mother ! it was what I dreaded and foresaw 
when, in spite of my complaints, he persisted in his studies. 
From this time he gave up his books; but it was too late. 
He would utter speeches that had no meaning, or which 
signified things that I could not understand. He would 
laugh or weep without reason ; he was never happy but by 
Unoeelf ; he would speak to* the trees, to the birds, as if 
they minded him and understood him, and what I would 
Bot dare to say to you had you not witnessed it, the birds 
seemed to know his meaning, to judge by the ease with 
which they suffered themselves to be caught. May it not 
be, sir, that Providence, who makes these little creatures 
avoid their enemies by one instinct, has given them another 
to distinguish the innocent who would not do them an 
iimry, and who loves them only for the sake of loving 
ftbem?'' 

This story had touched me to the heart, as it would 
sttU touch others, had I the power to repeat it, as I heard 
k, in its simple and moving eloquence. 

** I have too long triflea with your patience," continued 
the mother ; " let us return, I entreat you, to the subject of 
jout inquiry. Every thing here is at your disposaL 

**1 want nothings nothing at aU," retained J, with 
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Bontnr. ''All I wanted to ask tor, was my way to Mr 
Dubourg'sy and mj road back, for I most absolntely letum 
this very nigkt.'' 

'' You could not hare applied to any one who was better 
able to point it out, sir; you are close to the place you 
8eek» but the path is not easy to find« Baptist shw be your 
guide. Not a day goes by but he visits the B^, up to a 
spot which I have enjoinea him never to pass beyond, and 
tnis is the very hour he saUies forth. All I beg of you is 
not to mention Mr. Dubourg's name, because it seems to 
me that the recollection of Qs benefactor is hurtful to my 
poor boy's reason." 

I promised I would not, and she immediately struck 
her hands twice, when all the little birds I had seen shortly 
before, flew to tiie door, singing as they came forwards. 

'' It is not you I want yet, exclaimed she, ''impatient 
little ones 1 your seeds are not yet picked.*' 

Then she struck her hands a third time. 

At this latter signal. Baptist came in, bowed to me^ 
went up to his mother, sat down upon her lap, and threw 
one of his arms round her neck 

" So there you are my good handsome boy," said his 
mother, kissing his forehead. " Look, sir, is he not a nice 
dear child ! a good and gentle chUd I as he will be as long 
as he lives, just as he used to be in Ins cradle ! Now, sir, do 
you think I have any reason to complain ?" 

She wept for all she said. 

" But no matter. Baptist ; you must take some exerdse^ 
for you took none vesterday, though the air was so warm 
and the sun so bright and cheerful 1 I never saw so many 
butterflies about. And, besides, you know we have two 
green canary birds, newly hatched, without mates, and 
you have long wished to replace your poor goldfinch, who 
died of old age !" 

The youm then testified by his gestures and shouts of 
joy that his mother only anticipated his wishes. 
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^ Then go now and put t>n your red gaiters and your 
FoUsh cap with its pretty ^ola tassel, to do honour to 
this gentleman, and show him the way to the B6e, and 
there you must stay for him till he returns. I need not 
tell you it would grieve me very much, if you went any 
further.'* 

I looked at Baptist with a curious wish to know what 
effect this forbidding would produce on him ; for I thought 
I had detected his secret in his mother's narratiye. But I 
could not perceive that the name of the Bee called up any 
thing to his mind. He went and put on his Polish cap 
and nis red woollen gaiters, then came in again, embracra 
bis good mother, and ran on before me whistling as he went; 
and on hearing his youthful voice, all the choristers of the 
wood be^an to sing and flutter around him. I readily 
Qonoeived that they would have lighted on his cajp 
and shoulders, had I not been there to disturb their 
confidence. 

After half an hour's walk, we crossed through the 




woodmen's cottages; and the diildren flocked about us ou 
our passage. 

^* Oh I there he goes," cried they, " the oily boy with 
his red gaiters^ Dame Montaubon's son, who hunts witiurat 
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nets. Good Inck to jonr sport, braye Baptist! faring vm 
home some pretty bird, either a hu:ge grey ow]» or a 




ring-dove or a jay, or else one of those nai^faty wood-pecken 
that bore holes in our trees; nay, were it but a jack-daw.'' 

"No, no," replied Baptist, **yoii 
shall have no more of my buds 
as you used, and I am very 
sorry I ever gave you any. You 
shut them up in cages, instead 
^^^f^ of keeping them by kindness 
You cut off their wings and put 
them in pain! You shall Imve 
no more birds of mine. How good and gentle is the little 
bird that flies ! How cruel and wicked is the boy who 
cages it, clips its wings, kills it, and eats it." 

Then Baptist went forward once more amidst the loud 
laughter of those wretched children, who wondered no 
doubt to see him every day grow more stupid and silly. 
When we had reached tb^ Bee, the yowth stopped shoit 
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tt8 If a bar of iron had stood before him ; he even fell back 
a few paces, and turned his face to the forest calling out to 
his birds. 

**Oh! oh I** said he, "where are you then, my pretty 
ones, my pets, my darlings ! Where are you young thistle- 
finches? where are you Kosetta? where are you Finetta? 
Must I believe you Ho longer love me, ungrateful birds, 
or that the savage owl has eaten you up! Come to me 
little birds, come, my pretty birds all ! I have two green 
canary birds to mate with you ! Here," continued he, 
throwing his cap upon the grass, and letting his long 
fair locks flow over his shoulders ; " sleep here, my 
children, without fearing either the fowler or the snake, 
for I am to watch over you like a mother watches over 
her children." 

Whilst he was speaking, I had walked a little aside, 
and was delightedly surveying the lovely waters of the 
river Ain; when the innocent's address to Ins birds drew me 
from my contemplation: I stole up silently with timid 
and halting steps to his cap, inwardly smiling at my own 
credulity. The little thistle-finches were there never- 
tiieless. They nestled down pressing against each other, 
spread out their wings to shelter themselves as well as 
they could, like a tortoise hiding itself within its shelly 
and hardly allowed the glinmier of their timid eyes to 
be seen. I therefore withdrew to relieve their anxiety and 
alarm. 

" Although you have had a lucky, and prosperous hunt," 
89.id I to Baptist, "it is very likely you may not return 
this morning to the White Cottage of the Wood. Your 
mother advised you to take exercise, so I hope to find you 
again on my return ; though, as I have sufficiently noticed 
my way not to mistake it, I should be sorry to detain you 
against your wish." 

Baptist sat down by the side of his Polish cap, and 
betook himself again to his thistle*finche8» 
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I stood watching him for a moment, before resuming 
my way, when I heard my name called out by a group of 
horsemen who were riding along the road in flie same 
direction as I was bent upon. 

** What, Maximilian herel" said they, "Maximilian on 
the banks of the blue Ain ! But come along I the friends of 
Dubourg must not miss the marriage blessing of the beau- 
tiful Rosalie, and it is past noon already." 

I was too anxious about Baptist to reply directly. 
Poor, unhappy boy I thought I. And truly he had fixed 
his eyes steadfastly upon them, but they contained no de- 
finite expression. I waited; I thought I saw him smile, 
and then rejoin his birds. I trusted he had either not 
heard or not understood them and I followed my new 
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mmpanions and fellow-trayeUers, without lofiing right of 
him. He appeared quite cahn and easy. 

The wedding was very gay as a wedding should be. 
Men never look so happy as on the day when they lav 
down their liberty. Bosalie was a channing creature, stiU 
more lovely than I had fancied her, but yet more senouft 




and thoughtful than most young girls appear on their 
wedding-days. Her soul was probably revolving those 
happy, happy days of childhood when she may have dreamt 
of other loves and a different husband. 

Concealing my escape amidst the hurry and confusion 
of the feast, I set out on my return as early as I couli^ 
for I was anxious to see poor jBaptist again. 



When I cttme to the conier of the wood, nenr Ae cpot 
where the B6e sinks deeply into the earth, I was surprised 
to see upon the liver several light swift boEits, which I had 
not remarked in the morning; I presumed tiiey belonged 
to some country people who were exerting themselves to 
supply Mr. Dubourg'a house with fish during the nuptial 
festivities. Suddenly the boats drew together, the country 
people came out upon the bank, and a tolerably large throng 
collected round something there. I am not naturally in- 
quisitive ; and yet I ran up to them. 

^'It is really he," muttered an old fisherman, the poor 
idiot with his red gaiters, the son of Dame Montaubon, who 
must have drowned himself whilst running after some 
swallow on the wing, without thinking of the river before 
him. Baptist, the good, the virtuous Baptist I see what he 
iBcometoT 

'* Stop ! stop r said I, rousing myself to think and act, and 
rushing towards the body, " Perhaps he is not dead yet T 

**Hj[}w can that be, my good Sir?" replied a second 
fisherman, *' since one of our children it was who stood where 
we are ^and saw somebody at a distance chasing a bird and 
run after it into the river, at the moment when the proces- 
sion of Mr. Dubour^'s friends began to enter the w^ood this 
morning. On hearing the little fellow's cries we ran up, 
and have spent seven hours in looking for the body, and 
have only just found it. He is dead, indeed, and au hope 
is over 1" 

'* How glad I am I" cried a little thoughtless urchin, some 
eight years old, running toward the wood. ^^ I know where 
he has left his Polish cap, which is brimful like a nest of 
little exeen cananr birds." 

When next I passed through the country, the White 
Cottage of the Wood was shut up and deserted, the little 
birds no longer fluttered about it. Baptist's mother was gone, 
and none ccmld tell what had become of her. 





WHO AND WHAT THE GOOD LADT 
BJERTHA WAS, 

IHEKE was once upon a time a 
1^'^ valiaTit knight, called Oiismond of 
Koseuibergj who chodc for h\A wife 
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I know that Bertha could never have been compared with 
the high-bom ladies of our time, though she was surely as 
noble as the noblest of them all ; but she could only speak 
in good old German, she could not sing Italian songs, nor 
coi3d she read French novels, nor dance the galfopade, 
nor waltz, nor do the polka ; but, instead of these, she was 
good, gentle, iull of tender pitv, and careful that not 
even a oreath should tarnish the bright mirror of her &me. 
Ard when she passed through a village, not in a fine open 
carriage, with a lapdog on the front seat, but on foot, widi 




a bag containing alms-money, "a Crod reward ym^ from 
the old man, the widow, or the orphan, 
sounded more sweetly to her ear than 
the most melodious ballad of the most 
celebrated minstrel; for which bal- 
lad, however, a piece of gold has been 
paid by the same people who have 
refused a small copper coin to the 
beggar that stood by, half naked and 
shivering, with his tattered cap in his 
hand. 




ri^ 
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ND thus it was that the blessings of 
the whole country round aboutj fell 
like a gentle dew of happiness upon 
Bertha and her spouse. Grolden har- 
vests studded their fields, their yine 
trees bent under the burden of 
enonnous bunches of grapes^ and 
when perchance some dark cloud, 
laden with hail or lightning, came 
towards their castle, an invisible 
breeze blew it off im- 






mediately towards the dwelling of some wicked noble, 
above which it would burst, and lay waste the land. 

Now who was it blew the dark cloud away, and who 
protected from lightning and hail the domains of Count 
Osmond and Good Lady Bertha ? I will tell you. 

It was the dwarfs of the castle. 

You must know, my good boys and girls, that, a long 
while ago, there was in Germany a race of good little 
genii, who unfortunately have since disappeared; the tallest 
of whom scarcely measured six inches, and who were 
called Cobolds. These good little genii, who were as old 
as the world, loved to frequent those castles above all, 
whose lords and masters were, after G^'s own heart, good 
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and kind themselves. They hated those who were naughty 
and wicked^ and punished them in a proportionate degree ; 
whilst, on the other hand, they protected with all their 

might, and this 
extended over the 
elements, one and 
all, those whose 
good nature re- 
sembled their 
own. This is why 
these little dwarfs 
who, time out of 
mind, had dwelt 
in the castle of 
Wistgaw, and 
who, therefore, 
had known their 
_^ ^ fathers, grandfJE^* 

thers, and all their ancestry, were so very fond of Count 
Osmond and his Good Lady Bertha, and why they used 
to blow far away from their happy domains the black 
doud of hail and thunder 




THE OLD CASTLE. 

One day Lady Bertha went to her husband, 
him: " My dear lord, our castle 
is growing old, and threatens to 
fall to pieces ; we cannot safely 
stay any longer in this tottering 
mansion, and I think if your wis- 
dom approves of it,that we ought 
to build us another dwelling." 

" I am of your opinion," 
answered the fenight; "but 
one thing makes me uneasy." 

«Whatisthat?"a«kedBertha. 



and said to 




r 
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*' Although you have never set eyes on them, you must 
surely have heard tell of those good Cobolds who dwell in 
the vaults of our castle. My father heard his grandfather, 
who had it from one of his ancestors, say, that these little 
genii were the blessing of our house ; now it may be that 
they have grown used to this old pile ; and if we were to 
anger them by the disturbance, who knows but they might 
leave us, and then, perhaps, our happiness might go along 
with them." 

Bertha thought these observations were very prudent, 
'BO she and her husband determined to inhabit the castle 
as it was, rather than to disoblige in any way the good 
little geniL 

THK KMBASSY. 

The following night, the Good Lady Bertha and Count 
Osmond were fast asleep in their large canopy-bed, with 
its four twisted posts, when they heard a noise as if a 
multitude of tiny steps were coming forwards from the 
drawing-room. At the same time the bed-room door was 
opened, and they beheld advancing an embassy of the little 
dwarfs we have been speaking o£ The ambassador^ who 
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cmne first, was richly clad according to the fashion of the 
day, and wore a mantle of fur, a velvet doublet, pantar 

loons, and small dioes 
with veiy long points. 
At his side hung a sword 
of the finest steel, the hilt 
of which consisted of a 
single diamond. He 
courteously carried in 
his hand his small feai- 
thered cap, and drawing 
near the bed on whi(£ 
lay the two spouses, who looked upon him and his com- 
panions with astonishment, he spoke to them in these 
terms:— 
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T length we re hcanA that, whiM Mgbt ho^&i t&^spin 
Tlie prosperous deeds which now ytnir fofUtsea gild, 

Yoa have tivnight c^nceivtM) a great desire 
Tbe mEmsicHi of yoar foJJicra to rcbiuld. 



The task 'a a good one ; for the walla ws old, 
Thfi hngc stone pile is cirUnbliLig from deea^. 

And in wet wcatlier the rain wata^ <aild 
Throwgh the old ivy mantle Cmls iti way. 

Make hHSte, then, and destroy this old damahl; 
Let a fair tuamsion rise up in i^ place ; 
7 But in tho new one let there cTef reigii, 
The spotlesB vtrtaie of thj ondent s»m \ 



Count Osmond was too much amazed at what he wit- 
nessed to make any other answer beyond waving his 

hand ; but this courtesy was all 

the ambassador required, and, 

after making a formal bow to 

the Count 

and Lady 

Bertha, he 

withdrew. 

The next 
mominff the count and his lady awoke 
very nmch reUeved; the great difficulty was removed: 
and, encouraged by the assent of his good httle friends, 
Osmond sent for a skilful architect, who, the same day. 
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haraig resolved to demolish the old castle, set a parcel of 




his men to work, whilst others brought fresh stones from 




4ib» quany, hewed down the large oaks to make beamfl^ 
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and the fir trees to make rafters. In less than a month 
the old mansion was levelled to the ground, 
and as the new castle could 
^^ ^^"-^ not be built, as the archi- 
tect asserted, in less 
* than three years, the 
count and his lady 
retired in the mean- 
time to a small farm 
which stood near to 
the old castle. 




THE HONEY BROTH. 

^ Meanwhile the new castle rose rapidly up, for the 

brickWers worked at it by day, and the little dwarfs 

worked at it by night. At first the men were very 

much alarmed when they saw 
every morning, on retuni>> 
ing to their labour, that the 
castle had increased by several 
layers of stones. They t6ld the 
architect of it, who spoke to 
the count ; and the latter con- 
fessed that, without being quite 
sure, he was inclined to believe 
it was his little friends the 
dwarfs, who, knowing how 
anxious 
he was 
to go to 
his new 

manor, had betaken themselves ^^1 

to this nightly toil. Now, ^^ 

-one day, they foimd on the -^ 

scaffolding a small wheielbarrow, 

JM> bigger than your handt but so beautifiillj wrought ht 
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ebony and bound with (dlver^ that it looked like a pretty 

Sitaything intended for a little prince. The mason who 
bund the wheelbarrow showed it to his fellow workmen, 
luidy at nighty took it home for his little boy to play 
with; but the moment the lad offered to touch it, the 
wheelbarrow roDed off by itself, and ran away so fast, 
ihaty although the poor mason ran after it as fast as his 




1^ would carry him, it disappeared in a trice. At the 
same instant he could hear short, sharp, strident, and 
lengthened peals of laughter ; but this was only the 
Cobolds making game of him. 

Hbwever, it was very lucky that the little dwarfs had 
imdertaken the work ; for if they had not done a good part 
of it, the castle would not have been completed in six 
years. It is true, that was precisely what the architect had 

reckoned ; for these 
honourable jobbers in 
bricks and mortar are 
^ accustomed (and I 
L- trust my little readers 
will never learn it at 
their expense) to leave 
^^^ out one half of the 
truth in their calcu- 
lations. So then, to- 
wards the close of the third year, just when the swaDoWf 
•fiber taking leave of us, was departing for another clime--<«l; 
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tiiat season when the birds who are forced to remain in our 
chillj country were becoming dull and scarce — the new 
castle began to assume a certain shape, but was still very 
far from being completed. Which the Good Ladj Bertha 
perceiving, one day that she was overlooking the work- 
men she said to them in her sweet voice: — 

"Well, my worthy men, does the work proceed as 
fast as you can make it? Here is winter knocking at our 
doors, and the count and I are so badly off in the little 
farm, that we long to leave it for the fine castle you are 
building for us. Come, my good men, wiU you make 
haste, and try to let us move into it within a month, and I 
promise you, that on the day you shall have laid the last 
stone on the topmost turret, to' treat you all to a Honey 
Bboth, better than any thing you have ever tasted vet; 




and, more than that, I pledge my word that on the same 
day in every year, you, your children, and your grand- 
children, shall continue ever after to receive the same 
fiivour from me, from my children, and my grandchildren.'' 
Now you must know, that in old times an invitation to 
eat a ^^ Honey Broth^ was not a thing to bo despised; for 
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it was the same as myiting you to a very nice dinneir. At 
that period people used to say, Come to-morrow and take 
your honey broth with me, as people now say. Come to- 
morrow, and take potluck with us ; in both cases ft good 
dinner being understood. 

' Therefore, on hearing this promise, the mouths of the 

workmen b^an to water; they wrought with double 

_ energy, and got on so 




speedily, that on the 
Ist of October the 



Castle of Wistgaw was 
completed. 

The Grood Lady Bertha, 
•faithful to her promise, 
ordered her servants tp 
prepare, for every man 
who had set his hand 
to the work, a sumptuous repast; which, owing to the 
number of the guests, was served up in the open air. 




&^C 
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At the beginningy when the soup was served^ the 
weather was perfectly fine, and not one had bethought him 
of the mconvenience of dining without shelter ; but after- 
wards, when, in fifty enormous tureens, the smoking Honey 
Broth was brought to table, fiakes of snow fell down thicK 
and frosty into every dish. 

This accident, which disturbed the dinner at its dose^ 
BO greatly annoyed the Good Lady Bertha, that she re- 
solved for the future to celebrate this festival in the 
month when the roses bloom; and the anniversary of 
this famous Honey Broth was henceforward fixed for the 
1st of June. 

Moreover Bertha confirmed the establishment of this 

Sious solemnity by a deed, in which she bound herself, her 
escendants, and successors, — by whatever title the castle 
might revert to them, — ^to give, on every 1st of June, 
a Honey Broth to her vassals, declaring that she should not 
rest peaceably in her grave 
unless this observance were 
strictly adhered to. 

This deed, enffrossed 
by a notary on parchment, _^ 
was signed by Bertha, ^^ 
sealed with the count's ^ 
coat of arms, and deposited 
among the records of the 
fiunily. 

THE APPARITIOir. 

For the next twenty years Lady Bertha presided with 
the same goodness and magnificence at the festival which 
she had founded; but at length, in the course of the 
twenty-first year, she died in holiness and purity, and was 
buried in the vault of her ancestors to the grief of her 
Imsband and the regret of the whole oountry. Two years 
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later. Count Osmond, after falthftdly observing the custom 
whidb his wife had established, died in his turn, leaving 
behind him but one successor, his son. Count Ukick de 

Kosemberg, who, inheriting 
both the courage of Osmond 
and the virtues of Bertha, 
made no change in the happy 
condition of his peasantry, or 
rather did his best to im- 
prove it. 

But all of a sudden a great 
war was declared, and nume* 
rous bands of the enemy sailed 
up the Bhine, and took pos- 
session of the different castles 
which stood on its bank& 
These soldiers came from the 
further end of Germany, for it was their Emperor who 
was then at war with tne Burgraves, 

TJlrick was not strong enough to resist the enemy; 
still, as he was a bold and brave knight, he would have 
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buried himself beneath the rnins of his 
castle, had he not reflected on the cruel 
misfortunes which a resistance so des* 
perate would brin^ upon the country. 
For the sake of his vassals he retired 
into Alsatia, leaving old Fritai his 
steward, to watch over the estates and 

domains which were about to pass over into the hands 

of the enemy. 

The general who conducted the troops marching 

upon this point was called Dominick. He took up. his 

abode in the castle, which he thought very comfortable, 

and quartered his soldiers about the neighbourhood* 

This general was a man 

of low origin, who had 

started as a private soldier^ 

and who, rather by the 

&vour of his prince than 

by his own bravery and 

good qualities, had risen 

to be a commander. 

I tell you this, my 

good boys and girls, for 

fear you should suppose 1 

am condemning those who ^^ 

from low beginnings con- M 

trive to make their way ^ 

upwards: now I myself 

very much esteem such 

men, when they have de- 
served the change in their 

fortunes. But there are 

two sorts of soldiers of for- 
tune; those who attain rank by their bravery, and those 

who are preferred to it through favour. 

Now, this General Dominick waa no better than a 
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brutal «sid l^onmt fayoarite» brought up to eat tbe 
barrack bread and drink plain water; but he now feasted 
abundantly oa the moBt delicate viands, and drank the 




most costly wines, feeding his dogs on the remnants £rom 
his table, instead of giving them to the poor and hungry. 

Well, the very first day 
of his arrival at the castle, 
he sent for old Fritz, and 
handed to him a list of the 
exactions he piirposed to 
charge the country with — 
a list so very exorbitant, 
that the steward fell on 
his knees, and implored 
him not to lean in so heavy a manner upon the poor 
country people. But the general only replied, that as 
nothing was so vexatious to him as to hear people murmur, 
that he would double his demands on hearing the first 
complaint. Now the general was the strongest party, he 
had the conqueror's right, and as there was no help for it, 
the people were forced to obey. 

It will be easy to guess, from the character of Domi-> 
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nick, what sort of reception he gave to Fritz when he 
came to speak of the festival established by the &ood Lady 




Bertha. The general burst into a contemptnon^ fit of 
kughter^ and answered^ that it was the duty of the raBmln 

B a 
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to feed thor lords, and not the dnty of the lords to feed 
their yassak; that therefore he requested the customary 
guests of Lady Bertha to go and dine on the Ist of June 
wherever they thought proper, telling them for certain it 
should not be with him. 

This solemn day consequently passed off for the first 
time since twenty-nye years^ without beholding round the 
hospitable board the joyial vassals of the house of Rosem- 
ber^ ; but so great was the terror in which Dominick was 
held, that nobody dared comphun. Besides, Fritz had obeyed 
his instructions, and so the peasants already knew that 
their cruel master did not intend to abide by the old 
custom. 

As for Dominick, he supped and got drunk as usual, 
and then retiring to his bed-room, after having posted his 
sentinels in the passages and at the 
gates of the castle, he went io bed 
and fell asleep. 

Contrary to custom, the general 
awoke in me dead of the night; 
and as it was his practice to make 
out one slumber tul morning, he at 
9rst believed the next day had 
irrived, but he was mistaken, it 
^as not yet light, and through a 
3hink in the shutter, lo, the stars 
were seen shining in the sky ! 

Moreover, something unusual 
was^ passing in his mi^ ; an in- 
distinct kind of fear, a presentiment 
of something stran<;e which was 
about to happen. He thought the air floated around him 
as if beaten by the wings of the spurits of night; his 
favourite dog, which was tied up m the yard beneath 
his windows, yelled piteously; and when he heard that 
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monrnfbl cry, the new lord of the castiie felt a ooU sw^at 
trickle from lus forehead in huge bead drops. 




The dock began to strike twelve slowljr and heavily, 
and at every stroke the terror of this man, who was 

however reputed brave, in- 
creased to such a degree, 
that at the tenth stroke 
he could rest no longer; 
he sat up on his elbow, 
and prepared to open hi? 
door and call the sentinel. 
But at the last stroke, and 
just as his feet reached th< 
floor, he heard the door, 
which he remembered ti 
have fastened, open of it- 
self, and turn upon its 
hinges as if it had neither 
lock nor bolt Then a 
pale Bght gleamed over the chamber, whilst a soft step, 
whkdi made his very blood run cold, appeared to draw 
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towardB him. Finally, 
at the foot of his bed 
there stood a lady all in 
white, holding in one 
hand a brass lamp, and 
in the other a roll of 
parchment, inscribed, 
signed, and sealed. She 
came slowly on, with 
fixed eyes and immov- 
able features, her hair 
hanging down over her 
back; and, when she had 
come close up to the 
bedside of the general, 
turning the lamp to the 

Earchment, so that the 
ght fell full' upon it, 
she said, ^^Do what is 
here inscribed!" 

And thereupon she 
held the lamp over the 





deed, near enough for Domi- 
nick, with his haggard 
eyes, to ,read the bond, 
which so strongly estar 
blished the custom he had 
refused to submit to. 

Then, when this 
frightful re§ding was 
over, the phantom, so 
gloomy, so silent, and so 
cold, retired as it had 
come ; the door shut be* 
hind it, the light vanish- 
ed, and the rebellious 
successor of Count Osr 
mond fell back upon the 
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bed ; where lie lay till the next morning in an agony of 
terror which^ although he was ashamed of, he vainly strove 
to overcome. 

THE* BARRACK BREAD AND WATER. 

But at the first dawn of day the charm was broken. 

Dominick leapt out of bed, the more enraged that he could 

not inwardly deny the alarm 
he had felt; he ordered the 
sentinels to be summoned, who 
at midnight had to mount 
guard in the passages and at 
the gates. The poor fellows 
shook and trembled as they 
drew near him, for just as the 
clock was striking twelve, a 
sleep they could not shake off 
had stolen over them, and 
they had awoke some time 
after without being able to 
tell how long they liad slept 
But luckily they met at the 
door, and agreed to say they 

had kept a good watch; and as 

they were fuUy awake when they 

were relieved, they hoped no one 

had detected their breach of dis- 
cipline. In short, to every ques* 

tion their general put to them, 

they replied they c&d not know 

what woman he meant, and that 

they had not seen any thing at all; 

but then the steward, who was 

present, declared to Dominick 

that it was not a woman but a 

q^irit that had visited him, and 
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ihatihMqnrit was that oftheGKxxl Lady Bertha. Domimck 
knit his brows; but struck^ however, with what Fritz told 
him^ he spoke with him apart, and having learned from 



him that this fegtival 

E lion on the part of 
r successors and 
castle, whoever they 
of a deed attestra 
that this deed was 
he ordered Fritz to 




had become an obli- 
Lady Bertha, upon 
future lords of the 
might be, by means 
by a notary, and 
among the records, 
bring it to him, and 




the moment he cast his eyes upon it, he recognised the 
parchment which the spirit had held before him. Until 

then, Dominick had never heard 
of the bond ; for although he 
was very exact in looking after 
the deeds which bound other 
people to him, he was not quite 
so strict as to those deeds which 
i^ % bound him to other people. 
^^ ^: Nevertheless, in spite of the 
deed so perfect and precise, 
though he bad read it atten- 
tively, and in spite of old Fritz's entreaties and cautions 
not to disregard the 
warning he had received, 
Dominick took no heed 
of what had occurred, 
and that same day in- 
vited his whole staff to 
a grand dinner. This en- 
tertainment was to have 
been one of the most 
splendid he had ever 
given. 

Indeed, the terror of Dominick's name was so grea£» 
that «t the appointed hour, though his instructions had 
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. hem gmn only since the mining, the board was erowded 
with a bountiful repast. The most delicate dishes, the 
finest and most expensiye wines— Bhenish, French and 

Hungarian — had been col- 
lected for the company, who 
sat down to table loudly prais- 
ing the magnificent bounty of 
their general But on taking 
his seat, the latter grew sad- 
denly pale with wrath, and 
roared out with a dreadful 
oath: '^What asd is it has liud before me this barrack 
bread ?** 

And, truly, there beside the general lay a loaf of bread 
like those which are given out to soldiers, and such as 
often and often this very man had been used to eat in his 
youth. 

The company stared at each other in amazement, un- 
willing to believe that there could be any body alive who 
would dare to put such a joke upon 
a man so haughty, passionate, and 
revengeful as their commander. 

"fiascal, come hither," said the 
general to the servant who stood behind 
him, "and remove this loaf." 

The valet obeyed with the alacrity 
that fear always mspires; but it was 
in vain that he attempted to remove 
the loaf. 

" My lord," said he, after several repeated but useless 
exertions, "this loaf must be fastened to the table, for 1 
cannot lift it." 

Then the general, whose bodily strength was known to 
be equal to that of four common men, set both his handb 
to the loaf and tried himself to remove it; but in vain, 
he only lifted up the table with the loaf, and, after a 
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■tniggle of fiye minutes' oontinnanoe, he feD bsck in Yaa 
diair, exhausted with fatigue and covered with perspiration. 




•'Wine, rascal! wine, and the very best ! Mind," said 
h^ in a gruff voice, holding out his glass^ *^I shall find out. 




depend upon it, who has played me this strange trick; and 
tety upon me he shall be rewarded as he aeserves. So 
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eat, gentlemen; eat, I say. I drink health and good appetite 
to all." He then raised his glass to his mouth, but the next 
moment he spit out what he had taken, exclaiming: — 
" What villain poured me out this wretched beverage ?'* 
" It was I, sir," said one of the servants trembling, and 
who held a bottle in his hand. 

"And what does that bottle contain, you vile fellow?" 
"Tokay, sir." 

"You speak falsely, you rascal; 
it was water you gave me." 

**The wine must have turned 
into water as it passed into your 
lordship's glass," said the valet: "for 
I poured out two glasses from the 
same bottle to the gentlemen on 
your right and left, and those gentle- 
men can bear me out that it was 
real Tokay." 

The general turned to the two officers, who confirmed 
what the servant had protested. 

Then Dominick knit his brow, for he began to under- 
stand that the joke was possibly more serious than it had 
at first appeared ; for he thought that the jest had come 
from the living, whereas, in all likelihood, it really came 
from the dead. Then, resolving to arrive at the truth by 

his own observation, he toot 
the bottle out of the. servant's 
hand, and poured out some 
of the Tokay wine to his 
neighbour. The wine showed 
its usual colour, appearing 
like liquid topaz; imme- 
diately he poured from the 
same bottle into his own glass ; but, as fast as it fell into 
his glass, the wine assumed the clear transparent colour 
and the taste of water. 
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Dominick smiled most bitterly at this tacit allusion to 
the lowness of his origin, and unwilling to sit near that 
black loaf, which seemed to be riveted there to humble 
him, he signed to his ^de-de-camp, a young man belon^ug 




wO one of the noblest families in Germany, to change 
places with .him. The young officer obeyed, and the 
^enend then took his seat on the opposite side of the 
board. 

But he was not a whit more fortunate in his new 
post; for, whilst the aide-de-camp easily loosened the 
black bread from the table and it became white and 
delicate, every morsel of bread that Dominick lifted 
to his mouth was instantly converted into barrack bread, 
and all the wine he poured out kept changing into 
water. 



.T)^ 



■^; 



At length Doininick grew so im~ 
patientj that he stretched his hand 
towards a dish of roacsted larka, but 
as soon m he touched the dbh^ the 
hirks opened their winga, and awajr 
thej all fleWj until they began to drop 
again into the Jarge open mouthi of 
the peasants, who had been watching 
this sumptuous repasit at a dia^taiice. 

You may guesa how astonished they 
were when they bvlw their good luck. 
Such a miracle was a rare event; and 
therefore it made so great a noi^e in 
the world, that people Btill say, when 
speaking of a man whose expectatiuas 
are too big—-** I/e expects the lar/a ta * 
f fall ijito his mouth ready c&oAed^** 



ct. 
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As for Dominick, who had the honour to give rise to 
this proverb, he was raging mad*; but as he felt it would 
be vsdn for him to attempt to resist a supernatural power, 
he declared he was neither hungry nor uiirsty, and would 
do the honours of the feast, which, in spite of its splen- 
dour, had become very dull and irksome, for the guests 
were quite at a loss what faces to put on. 




The same evening, Dominick gave out that he had 
just received a letter from the Emperor, ordering him to 
remove his head quarters to some other place. rTow, as 
the letter, according to his statement was very urgent, he 
started pff directly. 
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I need harcQj tell you, my dear children, that the 
Emperor's letter was a pretext; and if this illustrious 
diampion was so eager to set out, it was not from respect 
to his majesty's commands, but through fear, not only to 
receive the foUowing night a second visit from Lady Bertha, 
but lest all the time he should remidn in this haunted 
castle, he might be reduced to spring water and barrack 
bread 

Scarcely was he gone, when the steward found in one 
of the cupboards, wmch the previous day had been quite 




empty, a heavy bag of money on which was pasted a label 
with these words written upon it — 

'^ Co 9«Si lor t^t Kotus Brot^*'' 

Old Fritz was very much frightened, and stared at the 
bag with all his eyes ; but as he remembered the writing 
of the Grood Lady Bertha, he lost no time in lAjrins out the 
money for the annual dinner, which, though it had been 
delayed this year for a day or two, was more %umptuoua 
than ever. 

The same thing was repeated every 1st of June ; the 
money was constantly provided by Lady Bertha, until the 
imperial soldiers having left the country, Waldemar de 
Bosembei^, the son of Ulric, returned to occupy the castle 
of his forefather?, twenty-five years after the time his father 
had left it 
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WAIiDBKAB DS ROSKBBIRO* 

Count Waldemar had not in- 
herited the benevdent dispoei- 
tkm of hiB ancestors; possibly 
hb ]aog exile firom his native 
home had soured his character: 
hot fortunately he had a wife 
whose gentleness and soodness 
atoned for the bitter and morbid 
roirit of her hnsband; so tha^ 
m dungs conadered, the poor 
country people, wasted and wea- 
ried by twenty years' war, re- 
joiced at the return of Count 
Osmond's grand-son. 
That was not all: as, in spite of the exile, the pledge 
of Good Lady Bertha had been kept alive by tradition 





from heir to heir, when the first of June had arrived— tha* 
day which the vassals^ at eveiy new change, awaited impi^ 
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tiently to judge their new loids and masters — ^the Lady 
Wilhelmina obtained her husband's leave to superintend 
the festival; and as she was a charming creature all 
passed off very well, and the peasantry thought the golden 

age of Count Osmond 
and Lady Bertha, so 
often quoted by their 
fathers, had returned 
again. 

The following year 
the feast was cele- 
brated as usual; but 
this time Count Wal- 
demar was not pre* 
sent, as he considered 
it was not proper for 
a nobleman to sit at 
the same table with 
his vassals. Conse- 

Suently, Wilhelmina 
lone had to do the 
honours of the Honey 
Broth; and we are 
bound to admit that, 
although deprived of 
the presence of the lordly owner of the castle, the enter- 
tainment was as lively as ever. The peasants had alreadjr 
noted that the pleasure they enjoyed was due to the lady s 
own kind heart, as well as to flie influence she possessed 
6\er her husband. 

Two or three years elapsed, during which the vassals 
became more and more sensible that the pious goodness of 
Lady Wilhelmina was absolutely needed to atone to them 
for her husband's fits of 4)assion. Her fervent goodness and 
gentleness were for ever extended, like shidds, between 
hia vassals and himself; but, unhappily for thenif heaven 
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•oon depriyed them of tbdr 

Erotectrew, who died in giving 
irth to a lovelj little boj^ 
named Hermann. 

It would have required a 
heart of stone not to regret 
that angel of paradtBe, whom 
the people of lliis world had christened Wilhelmina; and 

therefore Count Waldemar 
really wept for several days, 
and mourned the loss of his 
excellent mate. But his heart 
was not accustomed to such 
tender sentiments, and when, 
by chance^ he did experience 
them, he could not retain 
them long. Oblivion grows 
over the grave fiister than the grass does ; and dx months 
after Count Waldemar 
had forj^otten Wilhel- 
mina, and taken a second 
wife. 

Now, who was the suf- 
ferer by this second mar- 
riage ? Alas ! who should 
it be but poor little Her- 
mann: he had made his 
entrance into life through 
mourning ; and before 
he knew what it was to 

have a mother, ho felt what it was to be an orphan. 
His step-mother, shrinking from the cares which were 
to be lavished on a strange child, who, as the first-bom, 
would inherit the family estate^ committed him to a 
careless nurse, who would leave little Hermami by 
himself for houxa and hours to cry in his cradle, whilst 
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fbe went ga^&ng about to feiis, aad card partie^» and 
wJage daace& 





THB CRADLX ROCKBR. 

One evenings thinking 
perhaps it was not reaUy 
80 late, the nurse had con- 
tinuedin the garden, lean- 
ing on the gardener's arm, 
when she suddenly heard 
the dock strike twelve; 
^d recollecting that ever 
since seven oVdock she 
had left little Hermann 
by himself, die hurried 
home, and stealing along 
in the dark, she crossed the yard unnoticed, went up stairfl^ 
looking around her with imeasi- 
ness, stepping onwards without 
maUng the least noise, and hold- 
ing in ner breath ; for although 
the count's indifference and ms 
lady's hatred saved her from 
reproach, her very conscience 
upbraided her with her cruel 
neglect However, she grew 
more composed, when, on reach- 
ing his chfunber door, she could 
hear no cries; doubtless, by dint 
of'cryii^ the poor child had gone to sleep; so she felt 
lelieved as sIm tookthe key out of hor pod(et» inserted it 

02 
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toftlj in the lock, and after turning it very gentlj, she 
pushed the door gradually open. 

But as fast as she opened the door and looked into the 
room, the wicked nurse turned paler and paler, and her 
body shook, for she saw there a something she could not 
comprehend. Although, as we have explained, she had her 
key in her pocket, and was quite positive there was no 
other key, a woman had entered her room during her ab« 
sence; and that woman, who was ghastly pale and sullen, 
was standing by the cradle of little Hermann, softly and 
slowly rockmg it, whilst her white marble lips were re- 
peating a song which seemed not to be human speech. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the alann she felt, believing 
she had to do with a creature belonging like herself to 
the living, the nurse stept forward a little towards the 
strange rocker, who seemed not to perceive her, and who, 
without moving, continued her monotonous and awful tune. 




•*Who are you?** inquired the nurse; '* whence did 
^ou come? and how did you manage to make your waj 
into this chamber, the key of which was in my pocket?^ 

Thereupon the stranger extended her arm with a gravo 
and solemn look, and answe^Ml : — 
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I Hn of those, ivhoae free passage no door can oppoie : 
From fiffy yean sleep in my cofSn I rose, 
I heard this poor babe make its pitifhl moan. 
As in darkness I lay, on my pillow of stone. 
And I felt, in my body, long cnnn)>Iing and cold. 
My heart once more qtdyer, and beat, as of old. 



O 



Poor infant! thy lot in this world I deplore, 
Thy father accm^, and thy mother no more ; 
Consign'd to rode hands, whose touch makes thee smait 
Thou canst not oppose them, so feeble thoa art ! 
Thou sleepest to-night in the grief of thy wroi^, 
By thy sonbwing lull'd as a bird in its song. 



^ 



This night, here below, sleep shall still close thy eyes ; 
But when with to-morrow the sun shall arise. 
Called down by my voice from the heavenly inhere. 
To bear thee for ever from fate so severe. 
An angel of goodness, all radiant and bright, 
Shall cany thee to me on pinions of li|^ 



^^ 
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And thus haying sang, the grandmother's shade, for it 
was Good Lady Bertha, stooped over the cradle and kissed 
her grandson with an angel's tenderness. The child had 
fallen asleep with a smile on his rosy lips and cheeks, but 
the earUest peep of day as it pierced through the windows, 
beheld him as pale and cold as a corpse. 

The^ next day he was let down into the family yauhy 
and buried near his grandmother. 

Be not alarmed^ my dear children, poor Httle Hermann 
was not dead . - ^ -~ - ^ 

The follow- 
ing night the 
grand-mother 
arose aeain, 
and twng 
him in her 
anus, she car- 
ried him to 
the King of 

the Cobolds, who was a little geni full of courage and leam<- 
ing, and liyed in a large cayem beneath the waters of 
the Rhine, and who, at the request of Good Lady Bertha, 
imdertook to educate her little grandson. 

WILBOLD OF SISBNFEIiD. 








Great, indeed, was the step- 
mother's joy, when she saw 
the sole heir to the house of 
Rosemberg remoyed by death; 
but God soon frustrated her 
hopes, she had neither son 
nor daughter, and she herself 
died three years afterwards. 
Waldemar survived her for 
two or three years more, and 
was then killed while hunting; 
some said it was by a ymd 
boar that he had wounded. 
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others said it was by a peasant whom he had cruelly 

flogged. 

The castle of Wistgaw, and the adjacent lands, then 

fell to the possession of a distant relation, named Wilbold, 
of Eisenfeld. He was not a bad 
man, but he was something much 
worse; he was one of those men 
careless of their destiny, who are 
neither good nor bad, who do 
both good and evil without any 
motive of love or hatred, merely 
listening to what is told them, and 
who always give credit to the last 
speaker. For the rest, he was brave, 
and esteemed bravery in others; but 
he was easily duped by pretenders 
to cpurage, as he was by pretenders 
to wit and virtue. 
So Baron Wilbold came and fixed his abode in the 

castle of Count Osmond and Lady Bertha, bringing with 

him a lovely little aM^^ ^^^> ^^ infant as 

yet, named Hilda. l^Hf^^^fe The 

the steward was to 

lord the state of in- 

connected with the 



first care of 
explain to his new 
come and outlay 
property; and among 
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the expenses, the Honey Broth was pnt down, the cnstom 
of giving which had endured, for better or worse, until 
tibat time. 

NoWf as the steward told the baron that his pre- 
decessors had laid 
great stress on this 
custom, and that 
for his own part, 
he firmly believed 
the blessing of 
God went with it, 
Wilbold not only 
abstained from 
finding fault with it, but even gave orders that, on every 
1st of June, the ceremony shomd be observed with all its 
andent pomp. 

Several years passed away, and the baron every year 
continued to give a Honey Broth, so good and abundant 
that the peasantry, grateful for this compliance with 
Lady Bertha's commands, forgave him all his otl^er 
faults, — and his other faults were many in number. Nmr 
is that all; some other nobles, either through good- 
nature or policy, ^adopted the custom of the caslle of 
Wistgaw, and likewise established, on their saint days 
or birthdays. Honey Broths, more or less flavoured. But 
5°?^°f J^ese nobles, there was one, who not only dis« 
dMned this example, but likewise strove to prevent other 
lords from foUowing it. This -man, who was one of the 
most mtunate friendb of the baron, one of his most assi- 

l^u^ ^^^ """"i ''''^ ^^ ^ °^«s* influential adviseny was 
called flie ChevaUer Hans of Warburg. 
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THB CHBVALIBB 
HANS OF WARBURG. 

The Chevalier Hans 
of Warburg, was per- 
sonally a sort of giant, 
six &et three inches 
in height, prodigiously 
strong, always armed on 
one side with a Ions 
sword, which, at each 
word of defiance that he 
used, he kept beating 
against his le^,~and wil£ 
a dagger, which he would 
continually draw to give 
effect to his words whilst 
speaking. 

Momlly, he was the 
greatest coward in the 
world; and when the 
geese on his own lands 
ran cackling behind hinv 
he would run away as if a lion was at his heels. 
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Now, we have already said, that this Chevalier Hans 
not only refused to adopt the custom of the Honey Broth, 
but that he had used his influence to prevent several of his 
neighbours from doing so ; and, delighted with his former 
fluocesses of this kind, he even undertook to induce Wil* 
bold to abjure this time-honoured custom. 

** Zounds 1" said he, "my dear Wilbold, it must 
be confessed, you are very good-natured to spend your 
money in feasting a number of idlers, who laugh at 
you as soon as they have eaten and digested yoiur 
feast* 

**My dear Hans,** returned Wilbold, ** believe me, I 
have more than once ruminated on this matter; for, al- 
though this dinner is 
given but once a-year, 
it costs, for all that, 
as much as fifty ordi- 
nary meals. But what 
can T do? It is a 
confismed custom, on 
which they say the 




depends.' 

*^ And pray, who is it 
deludes you with these 
foolish stories ? Your 
old steward, I suppose? 
I know what that 
means; as he contrives to scrape ten gold crowns out of 
the treat, it is a *point of interest with him to keep it up 
for ever." 

"Besides," observed the baron, "there is another 
reason." 

"What reason?" 

"Why, the threats of the Lady Bertha." 

"Can you put an/ faith in sucn nursery tales, eh?" 
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** Indeed, they are genuine; and among the records, 
there are certain documents." 

" So you are afraid of an old woman ?** 
" My dear chevalier," said the baron, " I am not afraid 
of any Uving creature — neither you nor any one else — but 

still, I confess I am very 
fearful of these creatures, 
who have neither flesh nor 
blood, and who tjike the 
trouble of coming from the 
world below expressly to 
visit us. 

Hans burst into a laugh« 
"If you were me, then,* 
said the baron, "you would 
not be afraid?" 
"I fear neither good nor 
bad qnritsl" replied Hans, raisixig him- 
self up to his utmost height. 

"Well, be it so," said the baron. 
**The next anniversary is not far off, 
for it only wants a fortnight to the 
Ist of June ; I will put it to the test." 
But as between that day and the 
Ist of June the baron saw his steward 
again, he broke his first resolution, 
which was to give no Honey Broth; 
and gave orders that a very sorry 
repast should be prepared, instead of 
the customary feast. 

The tenantry, when they witnessed 
this unusual parsimony, were sur- 
prised, but they did not grumble ; for 
they supposed, that their lord, in ge- 
neral so liberal on these oocasionfi^ must have some reason 
for this economy. 
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But it was otherwise with those who knew all, and 
who, we are bound to believe, presided over the destiny of 
each owner of the castle of Wistpiw ; during the night 
which succeeded this frugal feast they made such a clatter 
that nobody could sleep m the castle, and every one kept 
opening the doors and windows to see who it was that waa 




knocking at them; but nobody could see any thing, not 
even the baron. It is, however, true that the baron pulled 
the sheet up over his head, as perhaps you do when yoa. 
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are fiiglitened^ my dear children, and lay still, and cuddled 
up in bed 




HILDA. 

Wilbold, like all weak-minded people, was natnrally 
obstinate on certain points; besides, it must be admittea, 
he had been encouraged by his easy escape; for the 
pimishment of losing one night's rest was not a great one. 
And if he had saved thereby a matter of a thousand 
crowns, he had also made a goo»a baigain. 

Thus, then, it happened that, encouraged by the repro- 
sentations of Hans, and unwilling to appear to swerve too 
suddenly from a cus- 
tom so honoured, on 
the next 1st of June 
he invited his tenants 
as usual; but this 
time, abiding by the 
very letter of the 
bond which ordained 
a Honey Broth, but j 
did not mention the 

Ereliminary dinner, , 
e laid before them a 
Honey Broth, alone, 
without any other dish^ and without even winei moreoyer. 
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those wbo had a pracdaed palate fanded th^ oouM taflt;^ 
it was not so nicely flavoured as the preceding year. So, oa 
this occasion. Baron Wilbold had not only withdrawn all the 
appendages to the feast, but had stingy doled out the honey. 
Consequently this time the spuits of the ni^ht were 
angry in good earnest ; there was a dreadfiu tumult 
hewl during the night all through the house, and the 

next morning they 
found the windows 
broken, and likewise 
the lustres and china. 
The steward drew 
up an account of 
the damage, which 
was found to amount 
precisely to the sum 
which the lord of the 
manor usually ex* 
{>ended at the fes- 
tivaL 

The steward guessed the meaning of this influence, and 
did not fail to set before 
the baron's eyes a cor« 
rectly balanced account, 
rf ow this time Wil- 
bold was really and 
truly angry. Besideef, 
although he had heard 
the dreadful caterwaul- 
ing, which had turned 
the whole castle topsy- 
turvy all night long, he 
had as yet seen nothing. 
He therefore hoped that 
the lady, who had never again appeared since the night 
9he came to rook little Hermann s cradle, had now been. 
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too long in her grave to leave it; and since, aftet M, he 
must expend a certain sum every year, he had just as sooa 
lay it out in refitting his house as in feasting his vassals* 
So next year he determined to give no treat at all, not 
even the Honey Broth ; and, as he foresaw that so absolute 
a breach of the old custom would excite the anger of Good 
liftdy Bertha, he resolved to quit the caatle on the 28th of 
May, and not to return to it until the 5th of June. 

But he met with a slight resistance to this fatal reso- 
lution. Fifteen years had elapsed suice Baron Wilbold, of 
Eisenfeld, had taken up his abode in the castle, during 
which fifteen years the pretty little child, we then saw ia 
the cradle, had grown up, and was now a charming girl ; 
gentlei, pious, and benevolent, to whom the continual 

seclusion of her chamh^ 
had imparted a soft itftp 
bi^ual melanchaly,whii6h 
wonderfully became her 
countenance, as it like- 
wise suited her sweet 
name, Hilda. So that 
merely to see her by day 
walking in the garden, 
as she seemed listening to 
the songs of the birds as 
if she understood them, 
or at night seated at 
the Casement, looking 
through the fleeting 
clouds, which sometimes 
shaded it, at the moon 
which she appeared to commime with, the most flinty 
hearts felt that they could one day love her, whilst hearts 
which were sensitive felt they Ipye^d her^ alr^a^. 

Now, when Hilda learned that^ her father had deter- 
mined this time to Ofipit giving the Honey Brothj she urged 
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upon lum every injunction she oonld think of, ^rictly 

keeping, however, within the bounds of filial respect But 

neither her sweet voice, ,|,„,, i]^^ 

nor her gentle looks, ^^^Mi^'iiii^J^^^S'il 

could reach the heart of _.^ 

the baron, hardened as j|IR|l|;j'! IMK^J^K^ilfl^Hf .| 

it had become through .JiUliJIi^ 

the bad counsels of ms 

friend Hans. 

On the appointed 

day, therefore, he left i 

die castle, telling the 

steward that this silly 

custom of the Honey 

Broth had lasted long enough, and that from and after the 

next 1st of June he was determined to abolish the feast, 

which was not only% heavy expense to him, but a bad 

example to others. 

Then Hilda, having found that she could not influence 

her father's better 
feelings, collected 
together all her 
own little savings, 
which amounted 
to the very sum 
the baron was to 
have disbursed ; 
and she wended 
her way among 
the tenantry of 
the barony, and 
gave it out, that 
her father,obliged 

to absent himself, had been unable this year to bestow the 

Honey Broth, but had sent her to distribute the money 

which the festival would cost among the sick and the aged. 
The tenantry aU believed, or pretended to believe her; 
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and as on the last occaaon the entertainment had not left 
behind it any pleasant recollections^ they were delighted 
to exchange a poor dinner for a large g^ of money, and 
blessed the hand through which Baron Wilbold was pleased 
to deliver his bounty. 

There remwied none to deceive but the spirits of the 
castle, who, however, were by no means the dupes of the 
lovely Hilda's pious artifice 

THS HAND OF FIRS. 

On the 4th of June, Wilbold returned to the castle. 
His first anxiety was to know if an^ thing had h&ppened 
during his absence^ but on being mformed that all had 
been quiet and peaceable, that his tenants had not 
grumbled, that the Cobolds had made no datter, he be- 
came convinced that his obstinacy had wearied them out, 
and that he was now rid of them for ever. Consequently, 
after tenderly embracing his daughter, and having given 
his orders for the morrow, he went quietly to bed. 

But he was hardly 
got to bed before there 
was heard, both in the 
castle and aU about it, 
a loud din and so awful 
an uproar, that human 
ears had never heard the 
like before. Outside the 
castle, the dogs were 
howling, the rooks cawing, and the owls hooting; the cats 
mewed, the thunder groaned ; inside the castle, chains were 
rattled and dragged along, Aimiture was falling down, 
stones were rolled about : it was a noise, a tumult, a general 
upset, to make one believe that all the witches in the 
country, summoned by the great evil spirit, had changed 
their usual place of meeting, and instead of assemblhig 
at the Brocken as formerly^ had now congregated at the 
Castle of Wistgaw. D 
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At midnight all was hushed^ and 
the deepeat silence prevailed, so that 
everjr body could hear the twelve strokes 
of the clock as they sounded in turn. 
At the last stroke Wilbold, partly en- 
couraged, put his head up out of the 
bed clothes, and boldly looked about 
him. Instantly his hair stood an end, 
a cold perspiration streamed down his 
face, *a hand of fire' issued from the 
wall, and with the point of its finger, 
as if it had been a pen, wrote the fol- 
lowing words on the dark wainscot : — 

" To obey tlie good Lady Bertha's vow, 

Seven days are allotted thee, Baron Wilbold ; 

Be warn'd, then, in time, for shduld'st thou fail now, 
The caatle of Wistgaw will slip from thy hold." 
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Then 'the hand of fire' Yanished, and one by one, as 
they had been drawn, every letter disappear^; and, 
finally, the chamber, which for a moment was lighted up 
by this verse of flame, sunk into utter darkness. 

The following day, all the baron's servants, from the 
highest down to the lowest, gave him warning, declaring 
they would stay no longer in the castle. 



The baron, who in his heart desired as eagerly to leave 
the castle as they did, assured them, that, unwilling to 
lose such good servants, he was determined to dweU in 
another mansion, and to abandon Wistgaw to the spirits, 
who seemed bent upon claiming the possession of it. 

On the same day, in spite of Hilda's tears, they for- 
sook the old towers to go and live at the Castle of Eisen- 
feld, which the baron had inherited from his father^ and 
which stood at half a day's journey from Wistgaw. 

THE CHEVALIER TORALD. 

At this time there were two things which caused a 
great noise in the domiun of Bosemberg : one was the 
departure of Baron Wilbold, of Eisenfeld; the other was 
the arrival of the Chevalier Torald. 

The Chevalier Torald was a fine young man, between 
twenty-one and twenty-two years of age, who had already 
despite his youth visited the principal courts in Europe ; in 
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flU of wluch be had gained a great rq>ata1ion for his valoiir 
and courtly breed- ^^^v ^^* In truth be was 

a moet accomplished '^^^^^ knight, and won- 

derful storieB were S^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ educa- 

tion ; it was said A^Jk ^ ihat, when quite an 

infimt, he bad been ^C^JA^ carried to the King 
of the Dwarb, who ^hF^BIk himself, being a 
prince very learned ^C&^BHB'* ^ ^ subjects, had 
sworn to make him /^V^v^^^^ an accomplished no- 
bleman. Thushehad taught bun to read 
tiie oldest manuscripts, to speak all the living languages, 
nay, even the dead ones, — ^to paint also, to play upon the 
lute, to sing, to ride on horseback, to tilt ana fence ; after 
which, when he had reached the a^e of eighteen, and when 
his royal tutor saw he had attained'that perfection in every 
pmnt which he had desired to bring him to, he had ^ven 
nim the famous horse Bucephalus, which never was tired, 
the famous spear of Astolphus, which threw out of the 
saddle every knight who was touched with its diamond 
point, and, finauy, the renowned sword of Durandalj 




which smashed like glass the strongest steel armour. 
Besides all these precious gifts he had bestowed one which 
was yet more valuable, — this was a purse, wherein there 
was at all times twenty-five pieces of gold. 

It is easy to imagine the impression which the arrival 
of so good and brave a knight would make in the country ; 
but almost immediately after he had ridden through the 
village of Kosemberg mounted on his good steed, armed 
with his good lance, and girt with his trusty sword, he had 
disappeared again,«nd none knew what had become of him. 
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Of course this mystery had only served to increase the 
curiosity awakened by the knight in the neighbourhood. 

It was asserted by some that he had been seen one 
night before the Castle of Wistgaw in a boat, which, in 
spite of the quick current of the Rhine, stood still as if at 
anchor. Others said, he was observed with a lute in his 

hand on the summit of 
a rock, which rose oppo- 
site to Hilda's casement ; 
on which rock hitherto 
non6 had been seen to 
stand save the falcon, 
the hawk, and the eagle. 
But all these stories 
Vfere but vague reports, 
and nobody <x)uld say 
for certain that he had 
met the Chevalier To- 
rald since the day when, 
completely armed and mounted on his steed, he had passed 
through the village of Bosemberg. 
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THB SPIRIT CONJURERS. 

* The hand of fire/ as you have .seen, my dear friends, 
had allowed Baron Wilbold seven days for repentance; 
but he, still guided by the 
bad counsels of Chevalier 
Hans, of Warburg, was 
perfectlv resolved not to 
retrace his steps; and, the 
better to keep his resolu- 
tion, he had determined \ 
to spend the three last 

days in riot and feasting. _ _ 

W hat afforded him an excuse was the celebration of his 
daughter's birth- day, which occurred precisely on the 8th 
of tJune ; Hilda having been bom in the month of roses. 

On the other hand, the Chevalier Hans had a motive 
in visiting his friend Baron Wilbold more frequently 
than he used to do; for he had fallen in love with the 
beautiful Hilda, and, although he was at least forty-five 
vears old, that is to say, three times the age of the young 
lady, he did not scruple to open his mind to his friend on 
this projected alliance. 
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The baron had never rightly understood those delicate 
sentiments of the heart, on which youn^ ladies for the 
most part base their hopes and fears, their dreams of joy 

or sorrow. He nad 
chosen a wife without 
loving her, and yet 
he had been for- 
tunate, for his lady 
was a holy woman. 
So he did not think 
that Hilda required 
to love her husband 
very much in order 
to live happy with^ 
him. To these re-^ 
flections were joined 
the admiration he felt 
for the courage of 
Hans, his perfect 
knowledge of the extent of his fortune, which was at leaat 
equal to the baron's, and, finally, the habit which had 
grown upon him of having for a guest the merry talkative 
knight, who greatly diverted him with his constant tales of 
battle, tournaments, and duels, in which, of course, he had 
always come off victorious. 

So then he had neither accqpfed nor refused the kmght's 
offer; but still he had let him perceive that he would 
gladly see him endeavouring to please Hilda, wTiich would 
probably be an easy matter to one so brave, gallant, and 
entertaining as he was. 

From that time forth the Chevalier Hans had multi- 
plied his attentions towards the gracious lady of his affec- 
tions, who had received all his proofs of regard with her 
wonted reserve and modesty, as if she were quite at a loss 
to divine through what motive Hans directed all these 
eompliments to her. 

The fifth day after the apparition of ' the hand of fir^ 
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was Hilda's birthday; and» according to his project of 
spending the three following days in festivity. Baron Wil- 
Dold had invited all his friends to a grand dinner ; and, as 
will be supposed, he had not left out his inseparable com* 
panion, the Chevalier Hans, of Warburg. 

The guests were all come, the company had all passed 
into the dimng-hall, and each was preparing to take his 
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seat, when the blast of a horn was heard, and the mdor* 
domo announced, that a knight had just presented himself at 
the castle gate, demanding hospitality. 

"By Saint Hildebrand!'* said the baron, "the gallant 
must have a good nose ; tell him he is 
welcome, and that we bide his coming 
to sit down to our repast." 
Five minutes later, in came the knight. 
He was a fine young man, with tork 
hair and blue eyes, and his easy man- 
ners evidently proved that in the 
course of his travels he had been 
used to receive the hospitality of the 
greatest princes. His noble bearing 
instantly struck the whole company, 
and Baron Wilbold, discerning ms 
merit, offered as his host to give up his own place to hinu 
But the stranger declined the honour, and, after replying 





to the baron's invitation with a most courteous compli- 
ment, he took one of the lower seats at the table. 

Nobody knew this knight, and every one looked at him 
with curiosity. Hilda alone cast her eyes down, and had 
any person looked at her when the kniffht appeared at the 
door, he might have observed that she Diushed. 
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The dinner was mi^iificent and uproarious; the wine 
flowed without limit ; Baron Wilbold and Hans were re- 
in arkerl for the cordiality with 
which they drank each other's 
healths. The 
dinner could 
hardly begin 
and end with- 
out some re- 
ference being 
made to the ap- 

Gritions at the 
^ gan to rally 

the baron on the alarm he had felt at these visitations, an 
alarm which he avowed with all the openness of a man of 
genuine spirit 

** Zounds I my dear chevalier," said he, ** I should like 
to have seen you in my place, when that terrible ^ hand of 
fire' drew upon the wall that famous verse, of which I have 
not forgotten a single syllable." 

" Mere fancies, replied Hans ; ** the dreams of a disor- 
dered mind ; for my part I do not believe in phantoms." 

*^ You do not believe in them because you have never 
yet seen any ; but if you were to 
see one wnat would you say?" 

"I would conjure it," said 
Hans, striking his huge sword, 
and making it ring on the floor, 
** so as to prevent its ever again ap- 
pearing before me, I promise you." 

" Well," said the baron, "here, 
Hans, I make you an ofier.* 

"What is it?" 

** Conjure the spirit of Lady 
Bertha, so as to prevent its ap- 
pearing again at the castle, and ask what you will of mo 
it ahalf be granted." 
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« Whateyer I chooee P** 

••Yes," returned the baron. 

^ Take care," said the chevalier, laughing. 

** Conjure the spirit of Lady Bertha, and ask freely.* 

** And whatever I may ask for, you will grant me?" 

*' On my knightly word, I wilL" 

« Even the hand of the lovely Hilda ?* 

" Even my daughter's hand." 

** Father I cried the young lady, in a slightly reproving 
tone. 

" Upon my word, my dear Hilda," resumed the baron, 
heated by sundry glasses of Tokay and Braunberger, ^^I 
have said the word now. Chevalier Hans, my word is my 
bond ; appease the spirit of Lady Bertha, and my daughter 
is yours." 

"And will you grant the like reward. Sir Baron," 
inquired the youns stranger, " to the man who shall accom* 
plish the undertaking when Chevalier Hans shall have 
failed?" 

"When I shall have failed!" cried Hans. "How 
now I suppose ^ou then I shall fail?" 

^' I do not suppose it, chevalier," answered the stranger 
in a tone of voice so perfectly gentle that the words 
seemed to come from a woman's mouth. 

"You mean to say you are sure of it. Zounds! sir 
stranger," said the chevalier, rabing his voice, "do you 
know that what you say is very impertinent?" 

"At all events the question I have put to Baron 
Wilbold of Eisenfeld can in no way interfere with your 
projects of marriage, sir knight, since it is only to be after 
your failure that a new candidate is to offer himself." 

" And who is he will venture to attempt an enterprise 
in which Chevalier Hans shall have failed?" 

" I am he I" said the stranger. 

" But sir," said the baron, " before I can accept your 
offer, gracious as it is, I must first know^ my dear gaest, 
who you are.** 
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* I am the Chevalier Torald," said the young man. 
This name had spread so fovourably through the coun- 
try, that on hearing it 
pronounced^ the com- 
pany rose up at once 
to greet the knight 
who had just made 
himself Imown to 
them; Baron Wilbold 
felt it his duty to 
pay a handsome com- 
pliment to the young 
chevalier. 
^^W «ChevaUer,''saidhe, 

*^ in spite of your youth, your name is already so favour- 
ably spoken of, that an alliance with you would do honour 
to the very noblest of houses : but I have known the 
Chevalier Hans these twenty years, whilst I now see 
you for the first time ; I can therefore only so far accept 
your offer as to submit it to my daughter's approbation." 
Hilda was suffused with blushes. ^ 

** I have always resolved in my own mind,** said 
Torald, " never to take to wife any woman without being 
assured of her love." 

Since the young knight had mentioned his name, Hans 
had preserved the strictest silence. 

** Well, sir knight," said the baron, ** since you submit 
the matter to my daughter, and since you leave the first 
trial to my friend Hans, I see no reason why, saving a 
more deliberate inquiry as to your family, I should not 
give you the same pledge as to him." 

" My family vies with the first houses in ^Germany, 
Baron Wilbold; more than that," added Chevalier Torald, 
smiling, ** I am going to tell you a piece of news you do 
not suspecty and that is, that we are in some d^ree 
lelated." 

'^ delated I" cried the baron^ astonished. 
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* •• Yes, sir,** returned Torald ; ** and we will dear up 
tHat mystery by and by* At present, there is only one 
matter in hand, and that is, to appease the spirit of Lady 
Bertha.'' « 

" Yes," resumed Wilbold, ** I own it is the thing I 
chiefly wish to have settled.** 

"Well," s^d Torald, *'let Chevalier Hans try the 

business to-night, and I will make my attempt to-morrow." 

"Egad," said Wilbold, "that is what we may call 

speaking to the point, 
and I love to see busi- 
ness done as promptly 
as you set about it. Che- 
valier Torald, you are 
a brave young man; 
here's my hand." So 
saying, Wilbold gave 
his hand to the knight, who bowed as he pressed it in 
his own. 

Hans preserved the most rigid silence. Wilbold turned 
round to him, and was surprised to see that he looked 
very pale. 

"Well, comrade Hans," said he, "there is an offer cal- 




culated to please 
you just now felt 
meet the spirits 
may thank Che- 
has given you an 
ing them this very 
" Yes, certain- 
Hans ; " but it 
and my time will 




your 



you ; and since 
such a longing to 
face to face, you 
valier Torald, who 
opportunity of see- 
night." ^ 

ly, certainly," said 

will be useless^ 

spirits wiU not come." 



"You are mistaken, Chevalier Hans," answered Torald, 
in the tone of one who is convinced of what he 
** they will come, depend upon it." 

Uans became ghastly pale. 
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••After an,** said Torald, "if you will ^ve up your turn 
to me. Chevalier Hans, I will accept it with gratitude, and 
will stand the first brunt of these phantoms; perhaps 
they may be less terrible at j;he second trial than at 
the first'' * ^ 

« Faith ! sir knight," said Hans, " to go first j)r second 

is all one to me, ana if you derire to go fir^t ^ 

. "Not so; not so," said Wilbold; "I will keep the 
terms as they were agreed upon. Keep your turns, gen- 
tlemen; friend Hans to-night; the Chevalier Torald to- 
morrow; and, there- 
fore,—" he filled his 
glass, and held it up, 
"To the health of 
the spirit-conjurers ! ^ 

The whole company 
followed the baron's 
example ; but the lat- 
ter, to his great sur- 
prise, perceived that 
the hand of Chevalier 
Hans shook as he 
raised his glass to his 
lips. 

" Very good," said Wilbold ; " after dinner we shall 
set out for the Castle of Wistgaw." 

Poor Chevalier Hans was caught like a mouse in 
a trap. 

At first, when he engaged to undertake the thing, he 
had hoped to slip out by one of his customary tricks : he 
meant to make believe that he had gone into the castle, 
and to spend the night in the neighbourhood, and the next 
day to relate at his ease the dreadful battle he had fought 
with the spirits. But that was no longer possible; the 
matter, thanks to Chevalier Torald's challenge, had now 
assumed a serious aspect, which made him sensible^ that^ 
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eitW by his friend or his rival, he would be closely 
watched. And indeed, after dinner. Baron Wilbold stood 
up, declaring his intention to accompany Chevalier Hans in 

person, and that, in order 
to afford no room for any 
complaint, either on his 
own part, or on that of 
Chevalier Torald, he would 
lock him up in the bed- 
room, and put his seal upon 
the door. 

There was no escaping; 
Hans only asked leave 
to fetch his helmet and 
cuirass, in order to be in a 

fit state to resist the cnemy^ if he 

ehould appesir; and thid recLUcgt 
was at once granted him. 

So Hans went home, armed him 
self cap-a-pws and then 
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The cavalcade consisted of Bmron Wilbold^ of Eisen- 
leld, the Chevalier Hans, the Chevalier Torald, and three 
or four other guests, who took an interest in this event, 
whatever might be the end of it, and who were to await 
the result at a farm belonging to the baron, half a league 
distant from the castle. 

They reached Wistgaw about nine in the evening: it 
was the most favourable time to undertake the business. 

Hans was very 
uneasy within him- 
self, but he assumed 
a bold countenance, 
and appeared tole- 
rably firm. The 
most profound dark- 
ness prevailed all 

round, and as die __ ^ , , , 

silence was not broken by the least noise or sound, the castle 
looked a very spectre itself. They entered the deserted hsiS, 

they passed 
through the 
long saloons 
hung with 
dark tapestry, 
and the never- 
ending pas- 
sages ; and, 
finally, the 
door of the 
bed-chamber 
was reached, 
and opened. 
Thisroomwas 
coldand silent 
like the rest 

of the castle. 

lliey lighted the lustre and candelabra, made a brisk fire 
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6ii tlie hearth, and then wished Chevalier Hana g€<>d nieht; 
and the Baron, having locked the door, applied his seab to 
a paper band at both ends. After which they all wished the 
prisoner good night, and then retired to sleep at the farm. 

When Hans found himself alone, 
his first thought was, to get out by 
the window; but that was impos- 
sible, for the window looked over 
a precipice, which seemed all the 
steeper in the darkness of the ni^ht. 

He tapped against the w^ls: 
they returned a dull heavy sound, 
proving that no secret passages lay 
conoeaJed within them. 

Whether for good or ill, he found 
he must stay. Chevalier Hans tried 
all the points of his armour to see 
that they were perfectly fast; he 
felt thi^t his sword was at his side, that his poniard was in 
its sheath, that the visor of his helmet was sufficiently 
loose; after which, seeip^ &11 was in good order, he sat 
down in the large elbow-chdr opposite me fireplace* 

Meanwhile the hours glided by without any thing 
having appeared, and Hans b^an to recover his spirits; 
besides, he had reflected that, since there was no private 
door in the wall, and since the principal door was shut, the 
ghosts would have as much trouble to set in as he found 
to get out. It is true, he had heard that ghosts did not 
care much about such hindrances, and were apt to make 
their way in, without much trouble, through locks and 
doors ; but still it was a sort of security to him. 

We must even admit to the honour of Chevalier 
Hans, that he was beginning to fall asleep, when he fancied 
he heard a loud noise in the chimney ; he threw directly a 
log of wood into the fire, which had begun to sink, hopmg 
to roast the legs of the spirits, if they meant to appear by 
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ihst way. So the fire once more rose into a flame, and 
climbed up against the back of the chimney, singing and 
sparkling, when all at once 
Cheyalier Hans saw issue 
from the chimney the end 
of a board, about a foot 
wide, which moved for- 
ward and grew longer 
every moment, without 
any one being seen to 
move it. The board de- 
scended slowly in a sloping 
position, and, on touching 
the floor, stood like a bridge above the flames. At the same 
r^2^ t"^- instant a host of tiny 

r'^jTt^'^^^^rfL'-v dwarfs came sliding 

^^V^ -jS^*^^ down this bridge, lea 

by their king, who^ 
armed from head to 
foot like Chevalier 
Hans, appeared to ba 
guiding them to battle. 

. ^ ^.. As fast as they came 

on Hans wheeled his chair backwards ; so that when the 
king and his army were drawn up in battle array beforo 
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the hearth, Hans had withdrawn to the other side of the 
apartment, prevented by the wall from going any further, 
and leaving a wide space between him and the enemy. 

Then the King of the Dwarfs, after 
having conferred in a low voice with 
his general officers, came forward by 
himself. 

" Chevalier Hans," said he, in a tone 
of iiony, " I have heard your courage 
boasted of repeatedly. True, it was by 
yourself; but as a true knight cannot -ir 

speak falsely I credit your assertions. — ^ 

Consequently, I have long had a mind to challenge you 
to single combat, and having heard that you had bravely 
offered Baron Wilbold to conjure the spirit who haunts 
this castle, I have prevailed upon the spirit, who is my 
intimate friend, to allow me to take its place to-night. 
If you conquer me, the spirit, by my voice, engages to 
forsake the castle and never to appear again; if you are 
conquered, you must confess your defeat candidly, and 
give up your place to the Chevalier Torald, whom I shall 
probably overcome without any trouble, for I never heard 
him boast of having cut any body in two. Therefore^ 
and nothing doubting your will, accept this challenge — 
behold my glove 1" 

So saying the King of the Dwarfs threw his glove 
proudlv at the chevalier's feet. 

Whilst the King of the Dwarfs was delivering his 
speech, in a small, clear voice. Chevalier Hans had consi- 
dered him attentively, and finding, indeed, that he was 
scarcely more than six inches and a half high, his courage 
began to return, for such an adversary did not appear td 
him very formidable; so he picked up the glove with a 
certain degree of assurance, and set it on the tip of his 
little finger to examine it. 

It was a neat little glove, formed of rat skin, and 

£2 
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scented with musk, npon 
which had been sewn^ very 
skilfully, a number of small 
steel scales. 

The King of the Dwarfe 
suffered Hans to examine 
the glove at his leisure; 
then, after a short silence^ 
** WeU, chevalier," said he> 
^ I await your answer. Do 
'' you accept or refuse my 
challenge?" 

Chevalier Hans again 
cast his eyes on the cham- 
^^ pion who offered to oppose 
^ him, and who did not reach 
half way up the calf of his 
leg. Encouraged by his 
small dimensions, the chevalier said, **But what are we to 
fight with, my little mannikin?*' 

« We will both fight with our usual weapons, you with 
your sword, and I with my whip.** 
" How ! with your whip ?" 

•* Yes, it is my ordinary weapon ; for as I am a small 
man I require a long reach." Hans burst out a laughing* 

"And do you mean to fight 
against me," said he, **with a 
whip?*^ 

" To be sure I do. Have I 
not told you it is my weapon?" 
" And you will take no other ?" 
"No." 

" You promise me ? " ^ 

" On the word of a knight and king." * ^^* ' 

"In that case," said Hans, "I accept the combat.* 

Thereupon he threw down his glove also at the king's took 
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At the same time, twelve trampeters, who were ele- 
vated upon a small stool, sounded a warlike flourish; and 

then they brought the 
King of the Dwarfs the 
weapon he was to use in 
the combat It was a 
small whip, the handle of 
which was cut out of a 
single emerald. To the 
jxtremity of this handle were bound five chains of steel, 
three feet long, at the ends of which glittered five diamonds 
as large as peas. Chevalier Hans, on his part, confident 
of his strength, drew his sword. 

•* Whenever you please," said the king to the chevalier. 
** At your service, sire," said Hans. 
Then the trumpet sounded a still more warlike flourish 
than the first, and the combat began. 

Now, at die first strokes he received, 
the chevalier found he was wrong to de- 
spise his adversary's weapon. Although 
covered with armour, he felt the stripes 
as if he had been naked; for wherever 
the five diamonds struck him, they went 
through the iron as if it had been soft 
paste. Hans, far from standing on bis 
defence, began to cry and 
howl, and run about the 
room, leaping on the bed 
and movables, pursued on 
every side bv the whip of 
the implacable King of the 
Dwarfs, whilst the martial 
air played by the trumpet- 
ers, changing with the in- 
cidents ofthe battle, rose up 
toaloud and liveljrmeasure* 
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This was the yery same gallopade> my dear Kttle 
children, which the great musician Aubert discovered and 
employ^ in his opera of Gustayus. 

W hen this exercise had lasted fiye minutes^ Cheyalier 
Hans fell on his knees and supplicated for pardon. 




Then the King of the Dwarfs deliyered his whip to his 
equerry, and, taking his sceptre into his hand, *^Che« 
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touched him with his 
Boeptre. Hans felt that a 
great change was coming 
over him ; the dwarfs burst 
into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter, and then the whole 
vanished like a vision. 



valier Hans," said he, ''you 

are no better than a woman; 

a sword and a poniard do 

not suit you, it is a distaff 

and spindle that you should 

use," 

Having spoken thus, he 




THE KNIGHX OF THE DISTAFF. 




Hans began by looking 
about him — he found 
himself alone. Then he 
looked at his person, and 
great was his astonish- 
ment. 

He was dressed like an 
old woman: his armour 
had become a striped pet- 
ticoat; his helmet was 
turned into a capj his 
sword was replaced by 
a distaff; and his dagger 
by a spindle. You may 
judge, my dear readers, 
whether or not Cheyalier 
Hans looked very odd 
and very ugly in this 
new costume, especially 
as he still retained his 
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beard and mustaches. When he saw himself thus straoffellr 



accoutred, Che- 
a face which ren^ 
more singular 
he thought he 
and go to bed, 
would remain of 
pened. So he 
the elbow-chair, 
ing to undo his 
then the distaff 




valier Hans ma^ 
dared him still 
and ugly; but 
would undress 
so that no trace 
all that had hap- 
put his distaff on 
and was prepar- 
but just 



cap; 

sprang from the 
chair, and dealt him such heavy raps on his knuckles, as 
forced him to turn round, and face his new enemy. 
Hans first offered to resist ; but the distaff proved so 
skiUul a fencer, that he was 
pbliged, a moment after, to 
stuff his hands into his pockets. 
Then the distaff returned 
quietly to its place by his side, 
and gave the chevalier a mo- 
ment's respite. He took ad- 
vantage of this truce to exar 




mme lus enemy. 

The distaff was 

a plain honest 

distaff enough; 

just like any 

other, except 

that, more ele- 
gantly shaped 
than common distaffs, it terminated at the 
point with a small grinning head, which 
appeared to be making game of the che- 
valier. 

Hans pretended to smile upon the dis- 
taff« and drew towards the hearth; then, choosing hia 
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time» ho seized the dktaff by the middle aaad threw it 
^^ ^ into the fire. But 

C^ .^^k^^C\ .=. tl^e distaff waa no 

sooner on the 
hearth, than it 
stood up erect all 
on fire, and b^^an 
running after the 
cheyalier, who, this 
time, was not only 
beaten, but was 
about to be burned 

as well, when he loudly begged foi^ pardon. Immediately 

the flame went out, ^ 

and the distaff re- O — /^; 

sumed its place in ^ ^^?^^ ^ 

his girdle. 

The matter now 




A\>?3 



jine matter now ^^^:X^ 7^^^^-a 
grew serious, day ^yjfTZ P^^^^-^^^ 
began to dawn, and ^'^ 'a / T^^, 





l2l_L I ^ 



A.^ 



•^, 



egan ^ 

Baron Wilbold^ the 
Chevalier Torald, 
and the rest, would 
shortly appear. Hans 
was reflecting in his 
mind how to rid him- 
self of this cursed 
distaff, when he con- 
ceived the idea of 
throwing it out of the window. So he began to 
hum a tune to lull the distaff's suspicions, stole up to 
the casement, and having opened it to look at the land- 
scape and breathe the fresh morning air, he suddenly 
caught up his whimsical antagonist, flung him into the 
moat, and shut the window again; but instantly he 
heard the smash of a pane of gla»3, and, turning towardi 
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the other OMement, saw the distaff he huxled fircnn one 

window, had returned by the^ other. 
But this time the 

dista£^ which had 

been twice treache- 
rously dealt withy 

was perfectly en- 
raged; it feU upon 

HanSy and bruised 

him all over. Hans 

now howled in good 

earnest. Finally, 

Hans having sunk: 

exhausted into the 

elbow-chair, the dis- 
taff took pity on him, ^1 

and once more re- ' 

turned to his girdle. 

Then Hans thought he might perhaps disarm the anger 
of his foe by doin^ something for it, 
so he began to spin. 
Thereupon the distaff looked very 
much pleased; its little head bright- 
ened up, it winked gaily at him, 
and began to hum a little tune. 
Just then Hans heard a noise in the 
gallery, and wanted to leave off 
ginning ; but this did not suit the 
distaff, who gave him such hard n^ 
on the knuckles, that he could not 
help working on. 

And now me steps drew nearer, 
and ceased outside the door ; Hans 
was vexed to be caught in such 

a dress and such an employment, but he could not 

avoid it. 
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In fJMSty the door was opened the next moment^ and 
Baron Wilbold, Chevalier Tondd, and the other gentlemen 
who were in their company^ stood petrified with wonder at 
the fiingolar eight they beheld. Hancf, whom they had left 

invested in 
knightly ar- 
mourwasnow 
dressed like 
an old woman, 
and held in 
his hands a 
distaff and 
^indle. 
The company 
laughed out- 
right Hans 
did not know 
where to hide 
himself. '* Egad I** fioid Baron Wilbold, •'it seems that the 

Sirits who have haunted you are merrily inclined, friend 
ans, tell us then what has befallen you. 
•* This is the fact,** answered Hans, hoping to get off by 
means of a falsehood; *^this is the fact, I have laid a 
wager ^ 

But here the distaff, who saw he was going to tell a 
story, gave him so sharp a rap over his nails, that he 
screamed out " Cursed distaff r he muttered to himself; 
then he resumed: **It is a wager I have laid; for I 
thought as the ghost was a woman, a distaff and spindle 
were the fittest weapons with which to meet her.** 

But just then, m spite of the imploring look which 
Hans gave the distaff, it again rapped his nails so fiercely 
that Wilbold said to him: 

** Hold, comrade Hans, I see you deceive us, and that 
U the reason the distaff keeps beating you* Tell 08 the 
trails and ihfi distaff will l^t you alone." 
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Andy as if it had mideraiood wliat tlie 
boion had said, die distaff bowed to hin^ 
and then nodded to signify that he speke 
the truth. So, after all, Hans was 
obliged to relate all that had past. He 
did, indeed, striye firom time to time to 
wander from the point, and introduce 
scnne episode to prove his courage ; but 
then the distaff, who kept quiet so long 
as he defflsted 



firom fidsehood, 
fell upon him 
so heartily, that he was mstantly 
driven back to the path of truth 
from which he had just strayed. 

The story having been re- 
lated firom end to end, the dis- 
taff made an ironical saluta- 
tion to Hans, and a very polite 
obeisance to ihe rest of the com- 
pany, and retired through the 
doorway, skipping on its tail, and 

" offtL 




carrying off the spindle. 




who followed as a child follows 
its parent. As for Che- 
valier Hans, as socm as he 
was sure the distaff was 
really gone, he fled by 
the same door, 
and went off, 
amidst the shouts 
and hisses of the 
^ little boys, who 
^^ mistook hbn for 
a madman, and 
shut himself up 
in his castiob 
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THB TRBASURE. 

The following night, it was Chevalier Torald's tnm to 
watch; but he prepared himself for this nocturnal enter- 
prise with as much humility and reflection, as Hans had 
exhibited bombast and levity. 

Like Chevalier Hans, he was conducted to the apart- 
ment, locked in and sealed up; but had 
declined taking anv arms, observing, that 
all resistance to spirits was vain, as spirits 
came through God. Accordingly, when he 
was left alone, he devoutly prayed, 
and sat down in the elbow-chair, 
and waited till the spirit would 
deign to appear. He had been 
waiting several hours with his eyes 

riveted on the door, and without 

seeing any thing unusual, when all at once he heard a soft 
•tep, and felt, from behind, a light touch on his shoulder. 
He turned roimd, and beheld the shade of Lady Bertha. 
But the young man, far from betraying any fear, smiled 
upon her as upon an old friend. 
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^ Toraldy" said she to him^ ^'yoa haye fulfilled all my 
hopes; a good, braye, and pious young man haye you 
proyed to 1^ ; and now take the reward due to your merit." 
So 8a3ring9 and rignin^ to him to follow her, she moyed 
towards me wall, and haying toudied it with her finger, it 
opened and discoyered a Urge treasure, which Count 
Osmond had formerly hidden there when he had been 
compelled to leaye his castle in time of the war. 

** Tliis treasure is yours, my son," sud the countess; 
^ and to preyent any other disputing your title to it, none 
but you shall be able to open the wall; and the word 
by which it shall open is the name of your beloyed — 
•Hilda!'" 

Then the wall closed again so tightly that no eye could 
distinguish it After which the shade, having smiled once 
more upon the knight, and graciously bowed to him, 
yanished like a thin mist. 

The next day Wilbold and his companions entered the 




chamber, and found Cheyalier Torald sleeping peacefully 
in the elbow-chair. ^ o x- ^ 

The baron awoke the younff man, who smiled as he 
opened his eyes. 

this"i§t^^ Torald,"-Baid Wilbold, «I have had a dream 
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** What dream?'* inquired he. 

^I dreamt that your name was not Torald, but Hei^ 
maim; that you were grandson to Count Osmond; that 
you had passed for dead, although living ; and that your 
grandmother Bertha had appeared to you last night to dis- 
close to you a treasure." 

Torald felt that this dream had been imparted to the 
Baron of Eisenfeld to remove every doubt from his 
mind. So he stood up without replying, and making also 
a sign to the baron to follow him, he stopped opposite 
the walL 

" Your dream did not deceive you. Sir Wilbold, I am 
truly that Hermann who was thought to be dead. My 
grandmother Bertha has appeared to me this night, and 
disclosed the treasure. Here is the proof." 

So having said, Hermann — for mdeed it was the poor 
child whom Lady Bertha had taken up out of his tomb, 
and committed to the care of the King of the Cobolds^- 
Hermann uttered ^he name of * Hilda 1 ' and, as the 
spirit had promised, the wall did open. 

Wilbold remained _ ^ amazed and dazzled 




treasure, which con- 
gold coin, but tike- 
raids, and diamonds. 
'^ cousin Hermann, 
truth. The Castle of 
daughter Hilda are 



at the sight of this 
sisted not only of 
wise of rubies, eme- 

** Come," said he, 
I see you spoke the 
Wistgaw and my 
yours, but on one condition.* 

'^ Name it," said Hermann anxiously. 

•* That on every 1st of June you will undertake to 
give the tenantry of Rosemberg^ and to all the country 

Esople round the castle. The Honey Bboth of CtOOd 
ADY Bertha!" 
Hermann^ as you will readily believe accepted this 
conditioik 
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CONGLUSIOfT. 

On that day week^ Hermann de Roaera- c 
berg espoused Hilda de Eisenfeld ; and^ 
as long as the Castle of Wistgaw con- 
tinued standing, his descendants gave 
generously and without interrup- 
tion* on the 1st of June in every 
year^ to the inhabitants of 
Roseraberg and its vicinity, 
The Honey Broth of 
Good Lady 
Bertha. ^"*i 
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